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LECTURE VI. 
THE FUNCTIONS OF THE CEREBELLUM. 


GenTLeMeN :—TIn the present lecture we 
have to examine, in detail, each of the diffe- 
rent faculties seated in the brain. We shall 
commence with the instincts, regretting at 
the same time our incapability of pointing 
out the exact parts of the brain which cor- 
respond with the actions of the internal 
viscera. We have already explained our 
opinion upon this point. The instincts are 
more closely connected with the viscera than 
the sentiments, and the latter more closely 
than the intellectual faculties; hence the 
intelligence is frequently called on to stimu- 
late the sentiments and instincts, at least in 
a majority of cases. 

The instinctive apparatus is composed of 
intracranial and extracranial nervous sys- 
tems, and when the former are in action in 
the brain, the latter necessarily are acting in 
the viscera. By the same law, whenever 
the visceral system of nerves becomes ex- 
cited first, the stimulus is repeated in the 
corresponding system placed within the 
skull. However, as the viscera are less 
numerous than the instincts, we cannot lay 
it down as a general law that every instinct 
is furnished with a particular nervous sys- 
tem. The instincts act on the different 
viscera, each more or less intensely, and in 
various manners. Thus, in the course of 
the emotions which they produce, some 
persons feel am affection of the heart; others 
feel their effect in the stomach; others in 
the lungs; others, again, in the intestinal 
canal, the skin, &c.; but the instinct most 
evidently connected with an external ner- 
vous system is, beyond all doubt, that of 
generation. 

Some phrenologists commence the history 
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of the instincts by a reference to alimentivity ; 
others prefer taking up the lore of lif in the 
first instance. However, as these two in- 
stinctive feelings are not generally recog- 
nized, and as they belong to the lateral and 
middle masses of the brain, we shall reserve 
them until we institute our examination of 
those parts of the nervous system, ard will 
commence,as Gat has done, with the study 
of generation. The propriety of this method 
is supported by the fact, that generation 
must precede the other functions, because 
it tends to the preservation of the species, 
while the rest have for their object the pre- 
servation of the individual. Besides, the 
cerebellum, which is generally regarded as 
the seat of this instinct, composes a distinct 
system, which we may examine apart from 
the rest of the nervous centres. 

The generative instinct, which we might 
denominate erotism, was called by Gat 
“ physical love,” and “ love of the sexes.” 
Spurzheim termed it “ amativity.” This in- 
stinct, under whatever term you may design 
it, is placed in the cerebellum. This latter, 
you know, is composed, like the cerebrum, 
of two lateral lobes, forming an irregular 
sphere ; it communicates with the cerebrum 
by a common centre, which anatomists have 
named annular protuberance, mesocephale, pons 
varolii, and which equally serves to place it 
in connection with the spinal marrow. The 
body of the cerebellum is composed of grey 
and white nervous matter; the organ itself 
lies in the inferior occipital fossa, beneath 
the fold of dura mater called tenterium cere- 
belli. Externally its position is marked by 
two lateral prominences; internally, it is 
separated from the cerebrum, not only by 
the tentorium cerebelli, but also by an os- 
seous ridge, forming a boundary of the 
transverse sinus; it is important to avoid 
mistaking the ridge for a real projection of 
the cerebellum. In the living subject -the 
cerebellar region is clothed by the posterior 
muscles of the neck; however, we can 
easily appreciate its degree of development 
by the breadth and prominence of the neck, 
of the superior posterior part of the neck, 
and of the inferior posterior part of the 
head. Remember that this breadth may 
depend upon other — situated more 
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laterally, but we now speak of development 
of the middle portion only. The proportions 
of the cerebellum to the cerebrum vary,—ac- 
cording to the first, in reference to the age, 
and secondly, according to the sex of the 
individual. 

Ist, Age.—In infancy, when the whole mass 
of the brain is but little developed, the cere- 
bellum is to the cerebrum as 1 is to 13, to 
15, or even to 20. Thus, at this period of 
life, the cerebellum forms only 1-14th or 
1-20th part of the brain. In the adult, the 
organ is much more highly developed ; to- 
wards the age of puberty its growth be- 
comes rapid, and the proportions between it 
and the brain undergo a marked change. 
In the adult the cerebellum forms one-eighth, 
one-seventh, one-sixth, or even sometimes 
one-fifth part of the brain. 

2nd, Sex.—The cerebellum is generally 
more developed in the male than in the 
female, relatively to the mass of the brain. 
The same observation extends to animals, 
where the cerebellum is commonly more de- 
veloped in the male than in the female sex. 
Hence, as. you all know, it is the male who 
makes the first overtures in the generative 
act. Gat has turned this fact to profit in 
the course of his works. 

The cerebellum is not always considered 
as the main o of physical love. The 
ancients looked on it more as a kind of 
store-house for the ideas; however, their 
expressions are not very clear, and it is diffi- 
cult to say whether they spoke of the pos- 
terior lobes of the brain and not of the cere- 
bellum. Some writers have considered the 
cerebellum as the seat of memory: the idea 
is altogether unfounded. Ga.en described 
it as possessing some peculiar influence over 
the viscera, and regarded the whole mass of 
the brain as the exclusive seat of the intelli- 
gence and understanding. Thus, according 
to his system, the cerebellum is the princi- 
pal moving organ of the heart, lungs, diges- 
tive system, and also of the reproductive 
apparatus, which forms part of the viscera. 
Physiologists retained this theory for a great 
number of years, If we believe the obser- 
vations of Gat, the cerebellum possesses 
no other function than that of presiding over 
generation; but modern physiologists have 
produced several opinions differing from 
this. Thus, the cerebellum is considered 
as the regulator of muscular movement, by 
a numerous class of experimenters on living 
animals. They found this opinion on the 
fact, that when the cerebellum is wounded, 
or divided, the muscular motions become 
irregular, and the animal is no longer able to 
direct them according to his volition; but 
we can obtain a similar result by dividing 
various parts at the base of the brain, near 
the tabercula quadrigemina for example ; 
in a word, by injuring those points round 
which the principal nerves of muscular 
motion are concentrated. I confess I am 
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mean by the term “ regulator of the muscu. 
lar movements.” In the interest of what 
faculty does the cerebellum regulate those 
motions? Is it for the iptelligence,—is it 
for volition? Neither is proved. Volition 
equally directs motion in the child and the 
adult,—in the eunuch and in the perfect 
man ; yet the cerebellum presents great va. 
rieties in these different cases. I know that 
the supporters of this theory may answer, 
that although the cerebellum lose a part of 
its volume when it ceases to excite the 
genital organs, yet it preserves enough to 
govern movement. I am far from denying 
that this organ exercises a certain influence 
over muscular action, as you will presently 
see. I merely wish to show that this is not 
the only function which it is destined to 
influence, and that it exercises a marked 
influence over the reproductive apparatus. 
But we may view this question in another 
point of view. Does the cerebellum regu. 
late muscular action in order to second the 
accomplishment of its principal function? 
I can understand this within certain limits. 
In this sense its power over the muscles 
becomes an attribute connected with gene- 
ration. I have frequently observed, that 
when you strike a chicken on the neck it is 
immediately seized with a desire to run 
backwards for a few minutes. Certain dis- 
eases of the cerebellum cause the patient to 
fall backwards. A young man, in whom 
this organ was deranged in consequence of 
his indulgence in a solitary vice, felt an in- 
clination to walk backwards, and sometimes 
fell down in the backward posture. But 
do these facts prove that the cerebellum 
governs muscular movements in all cases’ 
They seem rather to show that it acts spe- 
cially in the extensor muscles of the head, 
the spine, the pelvis, and the inferior extre 
mities—muscles which contract with energy 
during the act of copulation. I am con- 
vinced that the powers of regulating mus- 
cular motion with precision, that is to say, 
of producing great manual address, &c., is 
in no way proportioned to the volume of the 
cerebellum. I know several persons with 
very large cerebella, who are excessively 
awkward in their actions. There is another 
organ, of which we shall presently speak, 
which seems to influence, in a much more 
marked manner, the regularity of muscular 
motion constituting address: this is the 
organ of mechanics, to which we will return. 
Let us, however, examine the connection 
existing between the cerebellum and _ the 
muscular apparatus of locomotion. 

The cerebellum exercises an influence 
over the whole muscular system ; this fact 
is positively demonstrated by pathological 
observation. Effusion into, rapture of, the 


converging fibres of one of the cerebellar 
hemispheres, produces as perfect hemiplegia 
as that which results from effusion, or other 
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injury, in the co striata and optic 
thalami; hence it necessarily follows that 
the different muscles must be connected by 
means of their nerves with the cerebellum. 
Hence it is not surprising if the muscles be 
convulsed by exciting that nm, or are 
paralysed by compressing it. Now all the 
muscles are more or less employed in the 
reproductive act, though certain muscles 
contribute more than others, and hence the 
reason why they are all connected with the 
cerebellum. 

Let us add a few more remarks on this 
subject. We say, that in a normal state the 
cerebellum is not the only agent of muscular 
motion. This is easily demonstrated ; for 
if the cerebrum cease to act, or act im- 
perfectly, the movements necessary for the 
accomplishment of generation do not take 
place ; this shews that the cerebellum alone, 
without the aid of the cerebrum, is insuf- 
ficient. We admit the possibility of its 
aiding to harmonize movement in conjunc- 
tion with the brain and volition—of its in- 
ducing the brain to regulate certain motions 
which are connected with its functions ; for 
we observe this in several domestic animals 
in whom the generative movements com- 
mence operation as soon as they perceive 
the opposite sex in a given attitude. You 
all know that even the presence of the female 
is not necessary to determine these move- 
ments, for they commence in the dog as soon 
as you lift the animal from the ground in a 
certain manner. Now it is evident, in this 
case, that without the cooperation of the 
brain the cerebellum alone could not produce 
the movements alluded to ; but when the ce- 
rebrum lends its assistance, the latter organ, 
fulfilling the function of an instinct, regulates 
the motions towards a certain end, through 
the medium of volition. I attribute, then, 
the direction of movements, acts, and apti- 
tudes connected with generation, to the 
cerebellum; but I assert that this cannot 
take place without the permission and the 
aid of the cerebrum, and that it is in this 
way alone the cerebellum can be considered 
as regulating muscular motion; hence the 
brain has always the power of arresting the 
movements of the cerebellum, relative to the 
act of reproduction, a circumstance which, 
as you all know, takes place on various 
occasions. Gat was in the habit of 
quoting an ancient Greek poet in support of 
his opinions relative to the cerebellum ; but 
we have other means of arriving at truth, 
much more sure and philosophical than the 
ideas of a poet. Gat was the first to 
establish as a positive fact that the cere- 
hellum is the primitive instrument of genera- 
tion. He demonstrated this fact in shewing, 
by numerous examples, that persons with a 
voluminous cerebellnm, indicated by a 
large development of the posterior inferior 
portion of the head, are more inclined to the 
senerative act than individuals who are of a 
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different conformation. The observations of 
Ga tt have since his time been confirmed by 
all who study this question with attention 
and impartiality, and the phrenologists now 
possess a great number of examples demon- 
strating their exactness. However, some 
opponents of the phrenological doctrine 
affirm that amativeness has been found very 
strong in individuals who have possessed a 
very small cerebellum, or in whom that organ 
was more or less completely destroyed. 
Iam doubtful how far facts of this kind 
merit confidence. As for myself I declare 
that I cannot admit them until they shall 
have been seen by phrenologists ; we must 
look with particular caution on facts which 
are only witnessed by the enemies of a 
system, especially when we know to what 
lengths designing persons are capable of 
pushing their falsehoods. We possess nume- 
rous facts in support of the opinion which 
we advance ; we repeat our observations, 
day after day, with the same results. If 
certain exceptions exist, we do not deny 
them; they remain simply to be explained ; 
our adversaries should not only be required 
to exhibit their proofs, but to make collec- 
tions which are really opposed to ours, and 
supported by well-authenticated histories. 
This they have neglected to do, and we are, 
therefore, satisfied to look on their assertions 
asleast with doubt. I defy our adversaries 
to produce their proofs; for my own part, 
since I became acquainted with Gatt’s 
system, I have never examined persons who 
complained of the inactivity or infidelity of 
the generative system, without finding the 
region of the cerebellum considerably de- 
pressed. When people have shewn me 
children whoexhibiteda precocious tendency 
towards this act, I at once directed my 
attention to the cerebellum, and always 
found it highly developed. This never 
failed; and I can safely challenge our 
opponents to produce any pathological fact 
which is capable of being compared with 
those I possess upon this point. Gatt also 
remarked, that irritation of the cerebellum 
was propagated to the genital organs, and 
kept them in a state of morbid excitement ; 
this is perfectly conformable with what we 
observe in disease. M. Serres has made 
the same observation, and analogous facts 
are reported by various other writers in 
whom we can place reliance; contradictory 
facts are also cited. Our opponents quote 
examples of inertia of the genital organs co- 
existing with certain diseases of the cere- 
bellum, such as tubercles, schirrous tumours, 
&e.; but we all know how the exercise of 
an organ is modified by chronic disease ; the 
merest tyro in medicine knows this. Thus, 
a disease of the cerebellum, which in the 
beginning produced excitement of the 
muscles and reproductive systems, through 
its inflammatory natnre, may terminate in 
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the nervous centre, and instead of exciting, 
may determine the opposite movement. 

Thus these objections iose a great part 
of their value; besides, we all know that a 
moderate excitement of the brain exalts the 
sentiments and intellectual faculties, &c., 
while a stronger excitement paralyzes them 
by producing congestion. Why then refuse 
to admit that the genital system is sometimes 
excited by moderate irritation of the cere- 
bellum, which, when carried to excess, gives 
rise to an opposite state? This ought to be 
so, and is so; but the adversaries of a 
doctrine look only on the facts which are un- 
favourable to it. Other writers endeavour 
to prove a coincidence between diseases of 
the spinal marrow and extraordinary or 
morbid excitement of the genital organs. 
This 1 can easily conceive,for the nervous 
branches which communicate sensation and 
motion to the generative apparatus, do not 
come immediately from the cerebellum, but 
from the spinal marrow. Hence, when the 
latter is irritated, the organs of generation 
must feel the stimulus: this, I repeat, is 
quite natural. You will find numerous 
examples of it in the interesting work of M. 
Oxtivier, and in the experiment of M. 
Seeatas, who provoked seminal discharge 
in the guinea-pig by irritating the spinal 
marrow at the lumbar region. 

These different objections, then, prove 
little, especially when we take into account 
the numerous empirical observations which 
are repeated, day after day. Gat went so 
far as-to say, that the activity of the genital 
organs had little or no connection with their 
degree of development ; that, in short, the 
organs, though fully formed, might remain 
inert, provided the cerebellum was imper- 
fectly developed. At first I was disinclined 
to believe the fact, but since then have been 
forced to yield. I found the genital system 
inactive in persons who presented depression 
of the region of the cerebellum, although the 
organs themselves were highly developed ; I 
have frequently observed the contrary in 
opposite conditions,—so frequently as to 
remove all doubt from my mind on the sub- 
ject. I can assure you, gentlemen, that I 
have not taken up the defence of phrenology 
without long reflection,—without being sup- 

rted by numerous observations in evidence 
of its truth. I first collected a large body of 
facts, and became a partisan of the doctrine 
when the evidence I possessed became 
irresistible. 

We must now endeavour to explain how 
the cerebellum directs the actions of the 
generative system, which seems to be its 
principal medium of function, Gait has 
not, perhaps, treated the point with sufli- 
cient care. I shall endeavour to supply 
what he has omitted, so far as my feeble 
means will permit. 

The ideas relative to generation are not 
produced by the cerebellum ; they belong to 





their proper organs. This fact is easily ob- 
served in animals, several of whom are 
passionately given to the generative act, 
although their ideas are extremely obtuse. 
Hence we must not attribute all erotic ideas 
to the cerebellum, which excites those ideas 
in man by its manner of exciting the cere- 
brum, which keeps them up by its connec- 
tion with that organ. When the sensitive 
perceptions arrive at the intelligence, they 
become associated with the cerebellum in 
proportion as that organ is developed, in the 
same way as other ideas are associated with 
our tendencies. I have already given you 
some notions on this subject. Do not, then, 
consider the cerebellum as the immediate 
seat of venereal ideas, but as an organ 
destined to excite those ideas, and as 
a means of recalling and entertaining them. 
The cerebellum seems primitively to excite 
secretion and erection in the genital organs; 
at the period of puberty, we see the cere- 
bellum acquiring increased development 
even before the genital organs are fully 
formed. It is this portion of the nervous 
system, then, which brings them into action, 
which stimulates their development, which, 
ina word, excites the double phenomena of 
secretion and erection, on which their action 
depends. But it excites at the same time 
the cerebral system, and then acts in two 
directions ; for our ideas relative to genera- 
tion assume a complexion after the full 
development of the cerebellum, which is 
quite different from those they presented 
before that period. The cerebellum excites 
the intellect as well as the sentiments, and in 
its turn receives excitement from the double 
source just mentioned, viz. secretion of the 
seminal fluid, and erection. You can under- 
stand how the general excitement may com- 
mence in the imagination, by the perception 
of some external object, or may originate in 
the genital organs themselves, but the 
nature of the subject prevents me from 
entering into any details upon this matter. 
In the latter case, as soon as the organs 
become excited they act on the cerebellum, 
which reacts on the brain, as they may 
stimulate the cerebrum in the first instance, 
and then the action of the cerebellum is 
secondary. 

The normal development of the cerebel- 
lum is kept up by the persistence of gene- 
rative action; when the genital organs, 
especially the testicles, are removed, the 
cerebellum becomes diminished in volume. 
This is proved by examining individuals 
who have been castrated; in such persons 
we find the cerebellum small, and the inferior 
portion of the occiput diminished in size, 
while the rest of the head presents nearly 
its normal dimensions. When the bull be- 
comes a bullock, the volume of his neck is 
sensibly diminished, although this change is 
carried much further when the animal is 
castrated before the genital organs and the 
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cerebellum have acquired a certain degree 
of development. This is a well established 
fact, which is applicable to practical pur- 
poses. Thus, when we desire to have a 
strong gelding, we never perform the opera- 
tion before the horse is fully developed. In 
that case the animal preserves a great part 
of its muscular vigour, and the neck loses 
less of its volume than if castration had been 
performed before sufficient development of 
the generative system had been attained. 
The necessary consequence to be deduced 
from all this is, that so long as the action of 
the genital organs remains undiminished, 
the cerebellum preserves its normal volume ; 
but as soon as that action disappears, the 
cerebellum, and the muscular system sub- 
mitted to its indirect control, lose a portion 
of their activity, and exhibit a manifest 
diminution of volume. 

Here is another important fact, the more 
worthy of our attention, in consequence of 
its having been cited for and against, the 
opinion which we now sustain. When cas- 
tration is performed on an individual of the 
human species, after the full development of 
the cerebellum and the genital organs, he 
still preserves some venereal ideas; while 
the contrary takes place, if the operation 
have been performed before puberty. You 
all know that in countries where this muti- 
lation is tolerated, some eunuchs exhibit an 
evident inclination for the female sex, in 
cases where the testicles have been removed 
after the age of puberty. Such amongst you 
as have not forgotten their classics, must 
remember certain lines of Juvenat, which I 
dare not quote, in which the Latin poet 
satyrizes the lubricity of the Roman 
women, who deferred the period of castra- 
tion until their slaves had passed the age of 
puberty, in order to satisfy their passions 
without danger.* At that period the cere- 
bellum has acquired its complete develop- 
ment, and modifies the other cerebral 
organs in such a manner, that venereal ideas 
remain to a certain degree, and erection 
becomes possible without secretion. 

This quotation recals to mind a patholo- 
gical, and, at the same time, a physiological 
observation, which seems highly worthy of 
your attention. Venereal irritation, when 
carried to exeess, determines a kind of 
sensation which consists of mingled pain 
and pleasure in the nerves of the genital 
system, of the neighbouring organs, and 
even in all the muscles of the lumbar and 
femoral regions. This perversion of the 
sensibility soon progresses, and ends in a 
very considerable degree of debility of the 
muscular power; the species of imperfect 
paraplegia hence resulting, is ordinarily, 
incurable, 

It is now time to show you some examples 





* “ Sunt quas eunuchi imbelles, ac mollia semper 
oscula delectant, et desperatio barbe, et quod abor- 
tive non opus est, &c.—JuVENAL, Sat. vi. 





of great development of the cerebellum* 
Here is a very striking one; look at the 
occipital region in this cast, where you see 
an enormous space between the ears, giving 
the head a resemblance to that of a brute. 
This man was guilty of various crimes con- 
nected with the generative instinct, which 
rendered his banishment from England 
necessary. Remark, also, how the lateral 
portions of the head, where egoism resides, 
dominate all the rest, and efface the organs 
of intelligence; hence the organs from which 
his crimes originated were not counteracted 
by any other. You have here, models of 
the cerebellum strongly developed in men 
endowed with high intellectual capacities 
and elevated sentiments, and whose reputa- 
tions attest that in them the generative 
instinct never gave rise to a single repre- 
hensible act. Here, again, is the head of a 
man who was passionately devoted to na- 
tural history; he loved the fair sex at the 
same time; you see that his cerebellum is 
remarkably developed, but the more noble 
faculties are strong, and the honorable 
character which he has left behind him 
proves that the organ of amativeness, how- 
ever powerful, was not despotic. 

The same remark is applicable to the head 
of Ga.t himself, and various other distin- 
guished men. Here is the head of Picautt 
Lesrun, whose novels, without being coarse, 
are very amatory. You may observe inthis 
other head how the organs of self-esteem and 
the desire of ion are well developed, 
—how, in a word, there is sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the action of the cerebellum. 
This is the manner in which we should al- 
ways consider the different organs. 

We might multiply these examples to a 
great extent, but we are naturally unwil- 
ling to bring them forward, as we are forced 
to select well-known personages, in order 
to give greater authenticity to our facts. 
Here are some examples of an opposite kind. 
This is the head of a mathematician, who 
detested the fair sex, who never married, 
and had the reputation of having preserved 
his virginity. Here is the head of another 
individual, whose dispositions were exactly 
similar. You can easily conceive how the 
actions of these men were influenced by all 
those parts which you see predominant at 
the anterior superior regions of the head, and 
not by the posterior region, which exhibits 
a remarkable depression. Now, if we take 
up the heads of great criminals, you will see, 
in the skull of Bourmuier for example (a 
man given to every species of vice, and 
stained with the crime of parricide), an 
enormous development of the posterior and 
lateral masses, without any counterbalanc- 
ing defence in the anterior portion of the 
brain. In men given to the disgraceful 
crimes connected with preponderance of the 
cerebellum, there is always a want of deve- 
lopment in the corrective organs. 








Auxiliaries to amativeness.—From the 
fact now mentioned, we are enabled to de- 
termine which organs favour the action of 
the cerebellum, and which, on the contrary, 
tend to moderate its influence. We shall 
follow this method in our examination of 
ea The action of the or- 
gan regulating the generative system is fa- 
voured by all the softer affections,—friend- 
ship, attachment, and, above all, love of chil- 
dren. Imitation, gaiety, imagination, consi- 
derable activity of the organs of music, ee 
volence, &c.,—all these lend their aid, 
the —— would say, to the temptation. 

Antagonists to Amativeness.—The ten- 
dencies and faculties which oppose the ac- 
tion of this organ are,—anger, hatred, cir- 
cumspection ; because these latter organs 
force men to reflect, and during that opera- 
tion the action of the instinct loses a part of 
its . Let us add the organ of 
— Almost all misers (and this is re- 

able) are indifferent to the attractions 
of the fair sex. One of the greatest anta- 
ists to this function is modesty, joined to 
little self-confidence. The \atter frequently 
produces a relative species of impotence, 
occurring under certain circumstances only, 
and compatible with strong generative fa- 
culties. 

I can affirm that the system of Gat has 
been of great assistance to me in the diag- 
nosis of isia, and its various forms. 
Thus the first glance of the eye detects in- 
dividuals in whom impotence d on 
want of courage and self-esteem, joined to 
the development of credulity and illusion. 
The careful observer equally perceives the 
opposite condition. Men who possess much 
pride are always sure to employ their means 
with advantage, however moderate they may 
be. Hence, perhaps, we may explain how 
men of little intellect, but presumptuous 
and bold, have ever been renowned for their 
success with the fair sex. It is curious to 
trace the connection of vulgar opinions with 
the anatomy and physiology of the brain ; 
on the other hand, it is not less certain that 
the generative faculty is weakened by the 
constant exercise of ion, causality, 
and meditation ; by mathematical studies ofa 
severe nature, and by every species of mental 
labour which attracts nervous force towards 
the organs of thought. An excess of order 
and measure is unfavourable to this faculty. 
Men who exhibit the influence of those or- 
gans, by well-regulated methodical conduct, 
are generally exempt from the errors 
duced by a highly developed quhiilion, 
However, you must remember that on some 
occasions the organ is so powerful as to 
triumph over every obstacle. The influences 
now alluded to may be observed in both 
sexes, particularly in females, who, gene- 
rally speaking, se, support a state of eelibacy 
more easily than men. In a word, all the 
passions tending towards egvism, whatever 
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favours reflection and meditation, counter- 
acts the influence of the generative instinct, 
while gaiety, dissipation, presumption, pride, 

tion, and a dislike for intellectual 
employment, render it more active and pre- 
ponderant. 

Let us now examine the consequences re- 
sulting from excessive development of the 
cerebellum, considered as the organ of ge. 
nerative instinct. Excesses depending on 
this cause diminish or destroy nervous ac- 
tion more certainly than any other, because 
the generative act is in some measure convul- 
sive ; it weakens in a most remarkable man. 
ner not only the locomotive power, but also 
the intellectual faculties, and acts on the 
whole individual in a highly prejudicial de- 
gree. It gives rise to a great variety of dis- 
eases, especially to convulsive disorders, 
trouble of the circulatory apparatus, and de- 
rangement of digestion. The character does 
not escape its effects, for excess in the indul- 
gence of venereal pleasures always brings 
on, if not stupidity, at least deplorable indo- 
lence of character. Such are the principal 
consequences resulting from the predomi- 
nance we speak of. In the education of 
youth, a strict observance should be exer- 
cised, and those who are unfortunately do- 
minated by the organ in question should at 
once have recourse to the corrective means 
we have pointed out, if they wish to avoid 
moral and physical degradation—if they de- 
sire to prolong the term of their existence. 

Imperfect development of amativeness.— 
Imperfect development of the organ on which 
amativeness depends is injurious to benevo- 
lent feelings. We have already shewn how 
the activity of the generative function is less- 
ened by feelings of an opposite nature. This 
want of development favours a sentiment of 
egoism. Men of sound judgment generally 
prefer seeing the organ of amativeness a 
little prominent than too much depressed. 
It exercises a favourable influence ou our 
benevolent dispositions. This is certain. 
Eunuchs furnish a proof of this, and their 
selfishness has become proverbial. Now-a- 
days, indeed, these beings play a very infe- 
rior part in society; but if you consult his- 
tory, you will find many who have filled the 
elevated post of minister, general, &c., and 
on all occasions they have been character- 
ized by egoism, narrow-heariedness, or (to 
use the popular phrase) jealousy and want 
of a 

of the generative instinct is 
much less connected with predominance of 
the cerebellum than writers were at first 
inclined to think. This species of corrup- 
tion depends more on absence of the higher 
sentiments and intellectual faculties; it is 
promoted by faulty education, by bad 
example, and sequestration of the two sexes ; 
certain other tendencies may contribute 
towards its production, such as love of 
children, for these affections bear some 
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analogy to each other, The generative in- 
stinct acquires a in degree of pre- 
dominance by exercise, provided the act is 
not pushed sufficiently far to injure the 
organs and exhaust the general strength ; 
on the other hand it becomes feeble under 
inaction. This latter fact is easily shewn to 
exist in persons who observe strict celibacy. 
The male as well as the female sex, after 
having with difficulty resisted the inclina- 
tion during youth, at length obtain the 
power of mastering it completely, or cease 
to feel its influence at an age when other 
individuals, not quite so strict, enjoy the 
generative faculty in a high degree. All 
this agrees perfectly with what we have 
said on castration ; it is a well known fact 
that this faculty is maintained for a con- 
siderable length of time in the male sex, 
when properly exercised, and when the 
different visceraare healthy ; under opposite 
circumstances it soon loses its energy. 

I have spoken at some length on the 
generative: function, because it is one of 
much importance, and generally speaking 
enjoys a high rank in phrenological dis- 
cussions; it is, in fact, the most important 
of men’s instincts, for it determines the con- 
tinuation of our race. 

The time will not permit me now to take 
up another organ; however, you are not to 
imagine that we propose consecrating a 
whole lecture to each individual faculty. 
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PUSTULAR VENEREAL ERUPTIONS. 


GenTLemMeEN :—In the last lecture I con- 
sidered the history of primary pustular 
syphilis. I shall now consider that of the 
pustular venereal eruptions. 

We are, in a great measure, ignorant at 
what time after the primary disease has 
occurred, te expect the pustular eruption ; 
it seldom, however, appears earlier than the 
sixth week, or later than the twelfth. We 
are also ignorant as to the stage of the 
primary disease at which contamination of 
the system takes place. Facts have demon- 
strated to me that this may occur very 
rapidly as well as very slowly. Thus, I 
have destroyed the primary pustule, and 
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first appearance of the disease, yet an erup- 
tion has followed, On the other hand, I 
have known a female to have had primary 
pustular sores during the whole period of 
utero-gestation, and yet she brought forth a 
healthy child. The same female sub- 
sequently got, in consequence of the same 
primary disease, constitutional symptoms, 
and after these, had a contaminated child. 
Her system must, therefore, in the first 
instance, have remained a long time without 
contamination. As soon as an individual 
has become constitutionally diseased, in- 
oculation by the secretions of his own 
primary sore is not followed by any local 
effect, although he may not have any 
perceptible constitutional symptoms, This 
affords a means of demonstrating that there 
is a considerable variety in the period at 
which contamination of the system occurs ; 
for we shall find some individuals sus- 
ceptible of being inoculated successfully 
by their own secretions many weeks longer 
than others. The period between the primary 
sore and the appearance of the eruption is 
the period of incubation. 

The primary pustule is not preceded by 
any symptoms of constitutional disturbance. 
Far otherwise is it with the eruption, 

The Symptoms which precede the Eruption 
are remarkable for their insidious mode of 
invasion. They are at first very undefined ; 
there is a diminution of the patient’s usual 
energy ; he has neither inclination nor power 
to exert, with his accustomed vigour, his 
mental or corporeal faculties; there is a 
carelessness to exert, as well as an inca- 
pability. This state is marked by pallor of 
the countenance. The eye is also languid 
and sleepy-looking, and the skin has a 
dusky, greasy, aspect; the pulse very early 
becomes preternaturally accelerated; the 
appetite, for the most part, remains good, 
although the tongue is usually loaded ; 
there is, at night, and during the day, a 
disposition to perspiration on the slightest 
exertion; paroxyms of chilliness, are, how- 
ever, frequent; pains are also often felt in 
some of the joints, most frequently in the 
shouldersand knees; pain sometimes seizes 
the chest, accompanied by cough. All the 
pains are more severe in the after part of the 
day and early part of the night. 

When these symptoms have lasted for some 
days, or, perhaps weeks, a state more deserv- 
ing the name of fever sets in. The patient 
then feels so little inclined to exertion, that 
he often confines himself to bed. His pulse 
more quick; his skin hot; his 
countenance perhaps flushed; his tongue 
loaded ; his appetite for solids diminished, 
and. thirst occurs; in short, his symptoms 
strongly resemble those of idiopathic fever ; 
or, when the pains are severe, rheumatic 
fever. And I have often known patients 





healed the part within ten days after the 





taken into hospitals with these symptoms, 
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and supposed to labour under either 
rheumatic, or idiopathic, or catarrhal fever, 
and not until they have been in the hospital 
for some time has the eruption attracted 
attention. 

Some days—sometimes later—after these 
febrile symptoms have commenced, the 
eruption begins to make its appearance. 
The first spots generally excite the surprise 
of the patient, for they appear unexpectedly, 
and he exhibits them to his acquaintances, 
or his medical attendant, with the view of 
ascertaining their nature or their cause. 
On the first appearance of the eruption, the 
constitutional symptoms are, perhaps, in- 
creased ; certainly for a few days they are 
not diminished. There is, however, about 
this time, for the most part, a sensible de- 
crease of the fever, and the spots which 
compose the eruption are then so much 
advanced that many of them are fully 
developed. 

If the origin, progress, and structure of 
any one of the spots which compose the 
eruption, be examined, its anatomical cha- 
racters will be found to resemble, in a very 
striking manner, those of the primary 
pustule. Thus, each spot commences, like 
the primary pustule, by a red patch, which 
often has a deep basis, and rises above the 
surface of the skin. In a short time this 
spot becomes still more raised, and presents 
a white spherical elevation, with a red 
areola. In the centre of this white sphere 
a black point is soon observed. This black 
point is an incipient crust, and if it be re- 
moved a minute excavated ulcer is exposed, 
which presents all the characters, on a small 
scale, of the ulcer of the primary pustule. 
The size of the pustule is now about that of 
a grain of small shot, beyond which its 
magnitude sometimes does not increase. 
Under suchcircumstances the crust continues 
adherent for some days, when its edge be- 
comes loose, and there is detached at its 
circumference, and from the areola, a circle 
of cuticle, which also has a loose edge; but 
this loose edge is turned to the edge of the 
crust. The areola of the pustule now dis- 
appears, or becomes more livid or more 
brown. The part itself shrinks, the small 
crust is detached, and a minute cicatrix 
exposed, This cicatrix sometimes appears 
raised higher than the surrounding parts, 
and at others depressed. It generally 
presents, for some weeks, a deeper colour 
than the rest of the skin; but after this time 
becomes paler than the cutaneous surface. 
Such is the progress of the pustule in the 
ordinary forms of pustular venereal eruption ; 
and, as the spots do not all appear at once, 
but in succession, its various stages may be 
seen at the same time on the same person. 


The Varieties exhibited by the Pustular 
Venereal Eruptions 


are very numerous, I shall here endeavour 





to glance, in a general manner, at the more 
remarkable of them; but to make you fully 
acquainted with them, it will be necessary 
to study individual cases. 

The quantity of eruption variesmuch. In 
some cases there are, perhaps, only half a 
dozen spots scattered over the whole surface 
of the body; there may be even only a single 
pustule ; while in others, there are many 
of the regions of the cutaneous surface on 
which the eruption is confluent. 

The situation which the eruption occupies 
is equally various. Sometimes the face 
suffers most, sometimes the trunk, and some- 
times the extremities; there are no parts 
exempt from it, except, perhaps, the palms of 
the hands and the soles of the feet. It some- 
times occurs on the muco-cutaneous surfaces, 
as the glans penis, inner prepuce, eyelid, 
and throat. The posterior and outer parts 
of the body are more affected, in general, 
than the anterior part of the trunk, or than 
the inner and anterior parts of the limbs. 
Sometimes particular regions will be exempt, 
and the surrounding parts much covered, 
Contrary to the habit of the exanthematic 
eruptions, the vicinity of the organs of gene- 
ration, and of the anus, does not present the 
pustular eruption in greater quantity than 
other parts. 

The distribution of the eruption on the 
regions on which it occurs, may be either 
scattered or grouped; or, both these forms 
of arrangement may be combined. The 
intervals of the groups may be sprinkled 
with spots. When the collocation of the 
pustules is carefully examined, even when 
they are to appearances scattered in the 
most irregular manner, we find a disposition 
to the formation of circles or groups. 

Some of the spots never arrive at their 
pustular state ; they either disappearentirely, 
or else, having remained for a short time, 
throw off a scale, and then fade away. The 
depth, the breadth, and the degree of eleva- 
tion of the spot, before the pustule has form- 
ed, are various; it may be very minute, not 
larger than a pin’s point, or it may be much 
larger, as large as the end of afinger. Some- 
times it is neither elevated nor deep ; at other 
times it is both deep and raised; or it may 
be raised, and not deep; or deep and not 
raised. 

The aspect of the spot, in its pustular 
state, also varies greatly in different cases. 
Thus, the size of the yellow sphere in the 
centre,and that of the areola, are not always 
in the same proportion toeach other. Some- 
times the areola is extensive, and the sphere 
diminutive, and sometimes the centre is 
extensive and the areola small, or circum- 
scribed. The form of the centre affords 
characteristic varieties ; it is sometimes pro- 
portionally more elevated than broad ; that 
is, itis sometimes more flattish, like a bulla, 
and sometimes more spherical or conical. 

The -ulcers which follow the pustules 
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present great variety, both in diameter and 
in depth. Sometimes they do not exceed the 
size of a pin’s head; at others, they are 
almost as large as the palm of the hand. 
Their depth and their diameter are not al- 
ways proportioned: sometimes they are so 
superficial, compared with their depth, that 
they have more the character of ruptured 
hulle than of ulcers which had been pre- 
ceded by pustules ; but whether the ulcer- 
ations are small or large, their appearance 
is very uniformly the same. Thus, they are 
of a dirty white colour; this whiteness is, 
in general, more remarkable at their cir- 
cumference than at their centre ; but in dif- 
ferent cases there is great variety in this 
respect. Their edge is sharp, their border 
perpendicular, and both are often serrated, 
or nibbled ; their margin is red, and some- 
times slightly raised, and then the ulcer is 
surrounded by a rim. You know that the 
rim of an ulcer is wedge-shaped, and formed 
by the union of the border and margin of the 
ulcer, between which the edge is placed. 

These ulcers, in their mode of granulation 
and healing, present varieties. In some cases 
these processes pursue a course very similar 
to that of the primary sore. Frequently, 
however, they do not advance with the same 
uniformity ; for granulation, and even cica- 
trization, commence sometimes in the centre 
of the ulcer, while ulceration is proceeding 
at the circumference ; or granulation and 
cicatrization may take place at one side, 
while ulceration is extending at the other, 
and thus the disease often traverses in its 
progress very extensive surfaces. 

Perhaps there is scarcely a circumstance 
in which the spots, which compose the pus- 
tular eruption, differ from each other more 
remarkably than in the crusts with which 
they are occasionally covered. I have al- 
ready noticed that, in some cases, the spot 
does not advance so far as to form a crust ; 
in others, the process of ulceration or de- 
struction is so rapid, and the fluid effusion 
so great, that the part cannot form a crust; 
this is, however, a rare case. Again: The 
formation of a crust may be prevented by the 
pustule occurring on a part opposed to 
another part. The crusts, when formed, are 
of two kinds; one owing to the desiccation 
of fluids, which would otherwise have been 
discharged from the surface of the ulcer ; 
and the other, to the induration of succes- 
sive cireular portions of integument, pre- 
\iously converted into slough by the gradual 
progress of the disease. Incrustations formed 
by the desiccation of fluid matter, are, in 
several, amorphous or irregular; yet, some- 
times, they assume the figure of a symmetri- 
cal cone, but they are subject to great 
varieties in their degree of thickness,— 
whereas, those produced by the induration 
of the integument of the part itself, pre- 
viously converted into a slough, are, if not 
broken or disturbed during their formation, 
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of a regular form, being circular, composed 
of concentric circles of dead skin, inter- 
mixed with furfuraceous, or bean-like, par- 
ticles of cuticle. These crusts sometimes 
increase to even two inches in diameter, and 
one in height. They are externally of a 
conical figure, with their apex often de- 
pressed into a cup; and as long as they are 
extending, their base is surrounded by a 
white line, formed by sloughy matter, not 
yet hardened into a crust; but which would, 
in time, form one of the rings of the incrus- 
tation. This whole matter is often mistaken 
for indurated purulent matter, or for lymph; 
internally these crusts are concave, and, on 
the whole, at a distance appear like limpet 
shells. Incrustations produced by the de- 
siccation of fluids excreted from the surface, 
may occur whenever an ulcer is exposed to 
the atmosphere ; and however frequently de- 
tached, others may be formed in their stead. 
But incrustations which consist of indu- 
rated sloughed skin, can never be repro- 
duced; yet the surfaces from which they 
have been detached may become covered by 
a prominent crust of an irregular, or per- 
haps a conical form, caused by the desicca- 
tion of the discharged fluids. The amor- 
phous, or irregular crusts, which are much 
the most common, may be always distin- 
guished from the others by the absence of 
scales, or bran-like particles of cuticle, 
among or between their concentric circles. 

The degree of pain, or inconvenience at- 
tendant on these eruptions, is in general less 
than might be expected. When the pustules 
are large, and when seated on parts exposed 
to friction or compression, they cause much 
inconvenience ; and when the eruption is 
general, and the pustule small, it is some- 
times attended by a very teasing itchy sore- 
ness, almost equal to what occurs in bad 
cases of scabies; but, if the pustules be 
large and numerous, the distress occasioned 
is often very great. 

The appearance of the cicatrixes left by 
the healing of the ulcers varies; their size 
is, of course, proportioned to that of the 
preceding ulcerations. Some of them are, 
therefore, very minute, often not larger than 
a small coriander seed ; others are as large 
as a copper penny, or larger. Their colour, 
for some time after their formation, is more 
or less of a purplish brown ; this tint, how- 
ever, gradually disappears; and the cica- 
trix is in the end paier than the surrounding 
skin. In some cases its elevation is higher 
than that of the sound skin, and in others, 
lower. In the former case, there has not 
been so much loss of substance as in the 
latter, and this of course depends on the 
depth to which the ulcer had penetrated, 
Cicatrixes, very generally, for some time 
after their formation, furfurate, or throw off 
scales. The line, which separates them 
from the surrounding parts, is sometimes 
yery sharp, and their surfaces, when of a 
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small size, are dotted, but when 4 are 
often traversed from one end to the other by 
a ridge; and this is joined on its sides by 
numerous transverse, or oblique, ridges, 
much as the stem is joined to the barbs of a 
feather. 

I have already said, that the spots which 
form this eruption do not all appear at the 
same time; and I have now to remark, that 
it is not usual for more than one attack of 
eruption to proceed from the same contami- 
nation; that is, a patient may get an erup- 
tion, it may be treated more or less judi- 
ciously, it may seem to have been cured, 
and sooner or later a second eruption may 
make its appearance. The second may itself 
disappear, and be followed by a third, and 
so on, for several series of attacks. The 
general character of the eruption, on each 
successive occasion, is the same, with some 
trifling modifications. Thus, subsequent 
eruptions may be more severe than the ori- 
ginal ; but more frequently they become less 
and less severe, so that the disease shows 
a tendency to wear itself out, acquiring, in 
every subsequent attack, more of the exan- 
thematic, and less of the pustular character. 
When a pustular eruption which has been 
in groups, exhibits a disposition to exhaust 
itself, it re-appears in a more scattered 
form ; but when subsequent attacks continue 
as malignant as the first, fresh pustules 
arise on the cicatrixes, or at the circumfe- 
rence of the original patch, so as to form 
round it a circle, the centre of which is 
occupied by the cicatrixes of the previous 
eruption. in this way a series of relapses 
produces aseries of circles, each circle being 
larger than its predecessor, and very exten- 
sive surfaces are thus sometimes traversed 
by the progressive development of pustular 
cireles. When a pustular eruption of the 
scattered form becomes, in its subsequent 
attacks, more malignant than the original 
eruption, the pustules often appear in 
groups, and the number in each group is 
determined by the degree of aggravation. 

What are the 


Causes of the great Varieties 


presented by different cases of pustular 
venereal eruption, and even by the same 
case at different times? Why is it that, in 
one case, the whole body shall be nearly 
covered, and in others only a single spot, 
or a very small number of pustules, shall 
appear? Why shall the size of the spots 
be in one case so diminutive, that the end of 
a pin would cover the ulcer, and in another, 
the ulcer shall be the size of the palm of the 
hand? Why do relapses occur in some cases 
and not in others? Why does the pustule 
sometimes approach the tubercular charac- 
ter, sometimes the papular, and sometimes 
the vesicular, or bullous? Why is there 


any difference, when relapses occur, between 
the original aud the subsequent eruptions? 


These questions are highly important; but 
it must be admitted that we are very far 
from being able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of them. However, although the 
varieties are striking, every variety presents 
those general characters which stamp it a 
member of the common family. Thus, in 
every case we have pustules, in every case 
crusts and ulcers, and in every case those 
crusts and ulcers have common characters, 
although they may differ in size, form, num- 
ber, arrangement, situation, or colour. 

When we reflect that the influence of the 
system is such, that it deprives the primary 
pustular virus of the power of propagating 
the pustular disease, and renders it incapa- 
ble of producing any other than the exan- 
thematic, we may fairly conjecture the pos- 
sibility, that a minor influence of the same 
kind may produce analogous modification. 
This conjecture is supported by observation. 
Those primary sores which seem, from 
experiment, to be the product of a more 
exhausted pustular poison, are apt to be 
followed by that form of pustular eruption 
which approximates the exanthematic. For 
example: there is reason to believe, as I 
formerly stated, that the primary pustular 
sore, distinguished by the elevation of its 
margin, is the product of a poison afforded 
by an old primary pustular sore,—of a sore 
verging on, or approaching to, a constitu 
tional sore; and the eruption which gene- 
rally follows this annular sore, is one which 
has a resemblance to either the bullous or 
scaly exantheme. It is the large spheroid 
pustular eruption; or the small pustular, 
terminating rapidly in scaly crusts, or an 
eruption principally composed of abortive 
pustules. 

A second cause of variety among these 
eruptions is the nature of the patient's con- 
stitution ; hence the same person will have, 
from infection contracted in different 
sources, the same form of disease ; that is, 
the disease will be with him uniformly 
either severe or mild. Of the influence of 
treatment, and the mode of living, we have 
ample proofs in the fact that, whenever a 
relapse occurs, its severity, as compared 
with that of the preceding eruption, is uni- 
formly determined by the treatment which 
may have been employed, and by the habits 
of the patient. When the treatment has been 
judicious, and the patient has been regu- 
larly temperate, the eruption becomes mild- 
er; and when the reverse, its severity in- 
creases. Cold has a considerable influence 
on the appearance of the pustular venereal 
eruptions. A high temperature heightens 
the red colour of the areola, while a de- 
crease of temperatare powerfully deepens 
their colour, or renders it more brown or 
more livid. The appearance of the pustules 
varies according to the . on which they 
are seated. us, such as occur on the 
lower extremities are always, ceteris paribus, 
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of amore livid colour, and larger, than those 
on the upper parts of the body. The varieties 
owing to the age, or to the stage of the pus- 
tule, I have already described. 

Thus, the degrees of modification which 
the poison has undergone, the nature of the 
patient’s constitution, the mode of treat- 
ment adopted, the temperature to which the 
patient is exposed, the part of the body on 
which the eruption is seated, and the age 
of the eruption, are all circumstances which 
contribute to cause the vasieties it presents ; 
and while these varieties are sufficient to 
give to different cases, or even to the same 
case, at different times, very different ap- 
pearances, they are not suflicient, as I have 
already observed, to remove the conviction 
that among them all a consanguinity exists. 

Diagnosis.—If you pay attention to the 
distinguishing characters, already laiddown, 
between the pustule and the exantheme, you 
will never be in danger of confounding any 
of the varieties of the pustular group of 
eruptions with any of those of the exanthe- 
matic, provided you have had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing the disease throughout 
its course, or in its earlier stages. If you 
did not see a case of the small pustular 
eruption until it had thrown off the crusts, 
there might be some danger of confounding 
it with the papular form of the exanthema- 
tic group; but even then there is little risk 
of ae. for upon a narrow examination 
we shall seldom fail to detect a sufficient 
number of pustules to characterise the dis- 
ease ; and, when this is not the case, atten- 
tion to the manner in which the spots des- 
quamate will generally be sufficient. For 
example, these spots, which are the remains 
of pustules, throw off their scaies in circles, 
whereas the scales formed on the surface of 
papular spots are flat disks, whose edges 
are loose, and if we attempt to remove them 
by catching their loose edges, they detach 
themselves towards the centre of the spots ; 
whereas, when we catch, and attempt to 
detach, the loose edge of the scale which sur- 
rounds the pustule, it separates towards the 
circumference of the patch. 

It is of more importance to consider what 
are the pustular diseases of a non-venereal 
character, with which the pustules of syphi- 
litic eruptions may be confounded. Yeta 
very slight knowledge of cuta di 
is sufficient to prevent all mistake on this 
point. Ecthyma, acne, sycosis, impetigo, 
variola, varicella, scabies, porrigo, and 
artificial pustules, are the forms of disease 
most likely to be confounded with pustular 
syphilitic eruptions. But venereal eruptions 
are almost always preceded and attended by 
other symptoms, which unveil their nature. 
Indeed, even without these, the diagnosis is 
so easy, that, for the most part, the nature of 
the disease is detected as soon as observed. 
I have seen cases of ecthyma, of acne, of 
varicella, and of scabies, which seemed, on 








a first view, to be syphilitic ; but the nature 
of every one of these cases was quickly 
cleared up by investigating their history and 
collateral symptoms. It is remarkable, that 
Doctor Bateman has mistaken cases of 
pustular syphilis for ecthyma and for rupia. 
His plates representing what he calls 
ecthyma cachecticum and rupia prominens, 
are, beyond a doubt, representations of 
venereal eruptions. who are ac- 
quainted with these diseases must admit 
this; yet how such a mistake could occur, 
does not appear very evident, for in every 
case of ecthyma and rupia, resembling in 
any way a venereal eruption, the accompany- 
ing symptoms instantly clear the diagnosis. 
You saw, a few days ago, one case of acne 
punctata, which very much resembled the 
small pustular venereal eruption. How- 
ever, on examining the patient with care, 
the nature of the disease became at once 
evident from its history and from the pustules 
being mixed with enlarged sebaceous fol- 
licles, which presented, in the centre of their 
top, the characteristic black points. There 
was lately, at Jervis Street Hospital, a case 
of varicella in a young man aged about 19 
years, which had also very much the ap- 
pearance, in several respects, of the small 
pustular venereal eruptions. Its mode of 
distribution on the face and shoulders, the 
spherical puriform vesicles, and the areola 
which surrounded them, could not be dis- 
tinguished from those of the small venereal 
pustule. On inguiry into the case, how- 
ever, there was no other reason than the 
appearance of the eruption for supposing 
that it was syphilitic. The opinion was, 
therefore, formed, from the absence of other 
symptoms, that it was not venereal, and the 
correctness of this opinion was, in a few 
days, proved by the eruption disappearing 
without leaving any residue whatever. 

To determine whether an eruption be or 
be not venereal, from the presence or absence 
of what is called a “‘ copper colour,” would 
be to form a very insufficient basis; for 
venereal eruptions are often of a red or livid 
colour, while eruptions not of a venereal 
nature are sometimes remarkably brown. 
The colour depends much more on the state 
of the circulation in the diseased spot, than 
on any specific cause. Yet colour is the 
character generally laid down to distinguish 
venereal from other eruptions. How com- 
mon is the expression “a copper-coloured 
eruption,” in proof of a venereal taint. Cold 
has a remarkable influence on the colour of 
venereal eruptions ; it deepens it, or renders 
it more brown and more livid. This fact 
has been applied to the purposes of diag- 
nosis, but the remark is not much to be 
depended on; for cold has, to a consider- 
able extent, a similar effect on other erup- 
tions. We can derive very little, if any, 
assistance in diagnosis, from the situation 
which pustular venereal eruptions occupy, 
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or from their mode of arrangement, yet in 
general there is somethin; iar to an 
experienced eye in both the situation and 
arrangement of these eruptions. 

The character of the ulcer which the 
pustule forms is one of the most certain 
guides in the diagnosis ; for its appearance 
is pretty much the same, whether it be large 
or small, and is, on the whole, very different 
from that of the ulcers in which all other 
pustules end. 

P is.—The severity of the disease 
may be estimated more by the size of the 
pustules, than by their number, although 
the fever is in general ge nee pe to the 
quantity of eruption. would consider a 
case where there was only a very few 
pustules ending in large ulcers, a much 
more serious one than where the surface 
was covered by an eruption of minute 
pustules. Those cases in which the pustules 
are arranged in groups, are more severe than 
those where they are scattered over the 
surface ; and where the pustules penetrate 
deeply, though they do not extend much 
on the surface, they are always more trou »le- 
some than when more superficial, though 
their extent may be greater. Pustules oc- 
curring on the lower limbs are generally 
more troublesome than those seated on the 
upper parts of the body. There are numerous 
other circumstances which regulate our 
prognosis of the eruptions, such as their 
complications with other symptoms ; but 
these will be better considered when we are 
considering individual cases. 

Treatment.—In the treatment of pustular 
syphilitic eruptions we have two great objects 
in view ; the removal of the existing symp- 
toms, and the prevention of subsequent 
eruptions, or subsequent symptoms of the 
disease in other parts. We have fortunately 
a remedy admirably suited to both these 
objects in the hydriodate of potash. We 
have also in mercury, when judiciously 
employed, a remedy well suited, in the 
majority of cases, to the same purpose ; but 
relapses frequently follow its use, and much 
inconvenience often arises from its adminis- 
tration. There are also many cases in which, 
from various causes, it cannot be used, and 
in every case its administration requires 
more care and judgment than it in general 
obtains. The employment of the hydriodate 
of potash, compared with that of mercury, 
does not require so much caution—is not 
objectionable in so large a number of cases— 
is not so frequently followed by relapses— 
nor is it so apt to injure the constitution. 
On the whole this medicine affords a most 
valuable remedy for the pustular form of 
syphilis. Its particular application will be 
considered in future lectures, according as 
those cases are reviewed in which it has 
been employed. 

I have now concluded a general account 
of the primary and constitutional forms, 
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ON CERTAIN COLLECTIONS 
IN THE 
ALIMENTARY CANAL, 
By Sir James Murray, M.D.,T.C.D. ond 
Edinburgh, Inspector of Anatomy, and Phy- 
sician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, &¢. 


(Read at a Meeting of the College of Physi- 
cians, Dublin, May 1836.) 





GenTLEMEN :—In the medical, as well 
as in every other department of science, it is 
more useful to extend our present informa- 
tion than to wait for the discovery of some- 
thing new. Anxious to promote the mutual 
interchange and extension of existing know- 
ledge, I have ventured to call your attention 
to a few cases of alvine collections, interest- 
ing from their long continuance, and from the 
substances around which the concretions had 
collected. Although other practitioners must 
have met with similar instances, and not- 
withstanding their symptoms have been well 
described, yet I hope your time will not be 
lost in listening to some additional obser- 
vations upon such frequent occurrences. 

You know that, in the human body, the 
small intestine is nearly five times the 
length of the individual; that this canal 
opens into the colon or great gut, not asa 
continuous pipe of direct communication, 
but it enters as a small tube into a larger 
one; that it penetrates the colon near its 
head, almost at an acute angle; and that 
two plaits or folds run across, at the 
entrance of the small intestine, like lips, so 
as to meet and form a valvulous covering 
for its mouth; by which contrivance the 
return of fecal matter, back towards the 
stomach, is prevented. The large end of 
the colon, being closed around, is called 
the caput caecum or blind gut ; from this bag, 
a small worm-like tube is given out, im- 
pervious at its extremity, but hollow all the 
way, and sometimes impacted with indigested 
matter. The colon is not more than one 
fifth the length of the small intestine, but it 
is generally five times its diameter, and 
undoubtedly serves to finish the process of 
digestion, and to extract nutriment from the 
remains of the alimentary matter detained 
therein. 

The blind gut, or head of the colon, 
receives and delays the sediment which is 
unfit for affording nourishment, and retains 
it as in a reservoir, for expulsion when 
nature requires. But this cul de sac, or 





blind pouch, may be so much obstructed at 
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its exit by spasm, tight-lacing, old inflamma- 
tions, or thickened tunics, as to be distended 
into a kind of ce: , where the sordes 
may accumulate until their aggregate mass 
becomes too much consolidated, and too 
large, to escape at the then angular passage 
of the distended bag. In the mean time, 
whilst the solid contents form a large cake, 
or ball, the liquid ingesta pass away, like 
water through a half obstructed sewer; 
there may then be a loose state of the 
bowels, and frequent fluid motions, at the 
same time that there is a collection of waxy 
deposition concreting around some nucleus 
in the short head of the colon. Even more ; 
the patient may undergo tedious courses of 
saline and other unsuitable purgatives, 
which may run over the pasty collection in 
watery evacuations, and yet leave the solid 
cake unremoyed. This is one reason why 
the presence of these waxy accumulations 
is frequently unsuspected. They are often 
mistaken for ailments of the liver, or other 
neighbouring parts, and are maltreated ac- 
cordingly. 

Since I became Inspector of Anatomy, and 
have had the opportunity of seeing bodies 
examined every day, I have observed various 
degrees of this kind of collection, impacted 
like glaziers’ putty, occurring in subjects 
which had died from some other disorder. 

Where you are all so conversant with 
such matters, I need not detain you by 
details of the multifarious symptoms and 
ailments originating in these sources of 
alvine derangements. I shall merely ask 
your attention to a very few of the exam- 
ples I might adduce, and which I may yet 
submit in a fuller manner. 

As I was the first person in Ireland, so far 
as I can ascertain, who published any case 
of the kind, I beg to say that it was owing 
to the practical lessons of my venerated 
clinical preceptor, Doctor Hamilton, author 
of the valued work on purgatives, that my 
mind was impressed with the importance of 
the subject. In the Royal Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, in 1806-7-8, I was fortunate 
enough to witness the successful practice 
which he describes in his work. 


1st.—Magnesia as an Intestinal Concretion. 


The first case of magnesian concretion on 
public record, occurred to me in 1812. A 
child became much distressed by tormina 
and tenesmus, fulness and tenderness of the 
abdomen, yomiting, colic pains, frequent 
watery evacuations, spasms, and nervous 
twitchings, with febrile exacerbations. 
Symptoms resembling those of hydrocepha- 
lus began to exhibit themselves; Mr. 
Mc Cluney, a respectable surgeon of Belfast, 
was in attendance with me. After the ad- 
ministration of castor oil, rhubarb, and the 
hydrarg. cum creta, the child began to pass 
off large quantities of hard alvine concre- 
tions, like peas. Having submitted them to 








analysis, I found that they consisted of 
magnesia, enveloped in the mucus of the 
canal. By the continued use of mild ape- 
rients, and diluted mineral acids, with a few 
drops of laudanum, this cause of disorder 
was removed. The nurse had mixed mag- 
nesia for a long time in the child’s food. 

Ten years after this, Mr. Brande published 
the next case on record, where a concretion 
of magnesia had accumulated, amounting to 
three pounds, and was found in the colon 
after death. 


2nd.—Of Carbonaceous Deposition in the Caput 
Cacum of the Colon. 


The next case of alvine concretions, pub- 
lished in Ireland, is that of Mary Cole, of 
which a short account is given in page 20 
of my Essay on “Temperature and Dilution,” 
and which I now beg leave to read: “ Mary 
Cole (Madame Kenndy’s nurse) complained 
of severe pain in the sideand abdomen. On 
examination I found a dull confused fulness 
and swelling in the hypogastric region. This 
en'argement moved, and felt painful on pres- 
sure. She had been under the care of a sur- 
geon during some months, who had ordered 
long-continued courses of Epsom salts, so as 
to keep up a discharge of watery evacua- 
tions several weeks. Notwithstanding this 
repeated purging, I suspected that solid fa- 
ces were impacted in some duplicature of 
the colon, and immediately commenced the 
use of the jalap soap, combined with mer- 
curial pill. As the severe uneasiness in the 
swelling prevented repose and kept up con- 
tinual irritability and febrile anxiety, I or- 
dered the opium soap to be well rubbed into 
the abdominal tumour every night; the pain 
soon subsided ; a week’s perseverance with 
the new purgative began to bring away hard 
particles and fragments, which had evidently 
broken off from a larger mass ; and in the 
end, about two quarts of a substance like 
broken coals had passed away, embedded 
in tough matter like clay. Instant and per- 
manent recovery ensued.” 

Three years after the appearance of my 
work, Mr. Ferrall—and he was the next 
Irish practitioner who did so—published 
cases of alvineconcretions. They appeared 
in The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal for 1831. Dr. Smith has lately adduced 
others, in a separate publication. I shall 
now proceed to detail a few other instances 
of intestinal accumulations, the nuclei of 
which were detected after long continuance 
in the bowels. I omit alluding to similar 
concretions in the lower animals, such as 
those described by Voight, who gives an in- 
stance of an enormous concretion in a horse, 
the weight of which amounted to 13 pounds. 
I also avoid the consideration of biliary or 
hepatic concretions passing into the bowels, 
so many varieties of which have been de- 
seribed by Morgagni, Gemina, Bezold, Va- 
ter, Moriali, Portal, Coe, Peterman, Burch, 
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Sloane, Vogel, Van Sweitzn, Reverius, Fer- 
nellius, and, more lately, by Hay, Monro, 
C. White, Rubini, Unger, Marriere, and 
others. 


3rd.—A silvered Mercurial Pill, and a Tea- 

leaf, the Nuclei of Ieo-carcal Concretions. 

I need not detain you by detailing the 
articulars of an interesting case, in which 
P detected a small pasty tumour in the right 
side of the abdomen. By long and steady 
perseverance the collection was brought 
away, and proved to be composed of two 
balls. In the centre of one was a tea-leaf, 
and the nucleus of the other was a mercurial 
pill, silvered and intact. The patient (a 
distinguished nobleman) had not taken a 
single mercurial pill during five years and 
more. This case is reported at length in 
The London Medical and Surgical Journal, 
25th January 1834. 


4th.—Concrelions accumulating around Frag- 
ments of Almonds. 


The following is the statement of a school- 
master, who suffered from this source of ill- 
ness from 1806 till March 1809 :—* I am not 
subject to nervous complaints, ormach weak- 
ness of stomach, but my tongue is foul, and 
I have a bad taste in the mouth. I can eat, 
but I do so without relish, and wish for cold 
water frequently. I have a dull pain in the 
rightside,much increased upon pressure ; my 
bowels are sometimes loose, and sometimes 
confined. When on my back, in bed, I feel 
a swelling in the right side, like half a small 
loaf of bread. The pain has gradually be- 
come worse, and now it hurts me when I 
cough, laugh, take a drive ona car, or use 
any active motion. I have been treated for 
liver-complaint, gall-stones, and gravel. I 
repeatedly tried mercury, leeches, blisters, 
and long-continued purging with aloes, sen- 
na, salts, and other medicines, but all failed.” 

It would be tedious to continue the nar- 
rative. Suftice it to say that the use of mild 
alterative treatment, for about six weeks, 
exhibiting such aperients as promoted se- 
cretion into the canal, and combining them 
with gums, so as to reach the part affected 
before exerting their powers; by the com- 
bined use of oil of turpentine and castor oil, 
by nourishing diet and mild tonics; the con- 
dition of the sac improved, the conglomer- 
ation became more liquid and broken down, 
and at last passed away in fragments, each 
containing a nucteus of half-chewed almonds, 
as perfect as on the day they were swallowed, 
which he knew to have been nearly four 
years before. 
5th.—Concretions, the Nuclei of which were 

pieces of Radishes. 

In 1819, Miss D. had suffered during six 
years from a so-called liver-complaint. She 
had been mercurialized and salivated until 
all her teeth were removed, and her health 


was broken and undermined. Being con. 
sulted, I found that the tumid condition of 
the right side extended lower and deeper 
than when the liver is enlarged. The irre. 
gular state of the bowels, the scanty and of. 
fensive motions, the nausea, and the twist. 
ing pains of the intestines, with many other 
symptoms, indicated a mass of fecal matter 
in the blind gut. 

The long-continued use of tonics and fric- 
tions, a change of air, the employment of 
enemas, and the occasional exhibition of 
castor oil and turpentine emulsions, at last 
broke down the collection, which came away 
in solid cakes, composed of waxy substance, 
agglutinated, in concentric circles, around 
fragments of half-masticated radishes, which 
she had suddenly swallowed several years 
before. It is remarkable that the vegetable 
was as perfect as when first eaten, and the 
colouring matter of the rind as fresh as when 
the radishes were growing. 

When this enormous mass was removed, 
the recovery was almost instantaneous ; her 
strength and appetite returned, and all the 
conditions of health were speedily re-esta- 
blished. 


6th.—A Pomegranate Kernel, the Nucleus of 
an Alvine Concretion, 


A married lady had endured a series of 
distressing symptoms for many years past ; 
pain of the right side, lassitude, depression 
of spirits, cardialgia, and irregularity of the 
bowels, with exceeding irritability of the 
nerves. This lady had tried every medicine 
and every climate in vain. Being consulted, 
I satisfied myself, after the most careful 
examination of the swelling, that it was a 
tumour, fixed down in the right side of the 
iliac region, separated from the liver, for 
which it had been mistaken, and, from all 
the circumstances, that it must be contained 
in the coecum. I commenced the use of re- 
storative diet; tonic medicines, with the 
hydrag. c. creta; occasional oily emulsions, 
and enemas, frictions, and gentle exercise. 
After six weeks’ patient and determined 
perseverance, the cohesive masses began to 
break up and come away, and in the centre 
of a hard substance, like putty, was found 
the nucleus, a pomegranate kernel, which the 
lady had swallowed rourTEEN YEARS BEFORE! 
As in the other cases, instantaneous restora- 
tion to health followed the removal of this 
tedious source of disorder. 


Tth.—Kernels of Nuts, the Nuclei of Concre- 
tions. 

An admirable and excellent lady had long 
been tortured by colic-pains, weakness, loss 
of appetite, dull pain of the right side, bad 
taste of mouth, confusion of ideas, and head- 
ach. When this train of ailments had con- 
tinued some time, she became a martyr to 
cancer of the uterus. During the treatment 
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medicine was administered, by which the 
intestinal secretions were improved, and 
many hard balls, as large as apples, came 
away, each containing in its centre a part of 
the kernels of nuts, which she had hastily 
swallowed five years previous to their dis- 
lodgment from the bowels. The uterine dis- 
ease at last proved fatal. 


Numerous other cases might be adduced 
where collections had formed around pips 
and skins of fruit, stones of grapes and 
cherries, and the husks of grain, meal, Xc.; 
but I will only allude to that of a young 
lady, attended by Mr. Commins, Inspector- 
General of Army-Hospitals; Mr. Basker, 
of Great Britain Street, and myself. The 
disease presented, at first, many symptoms 
of chronic congestion of the head, and even 
of effusion into the ventricles of the brain,— 
headach, dilated pupils, lethargic apathy, 
hot skin, quick pulse, and constipation ; 
there was fulness of the iliac region of the 
right side, with dull pain on pressure. The 
pule. hydrag. c. creta, active purgatives, and 
turpentine emulsions, were resorted to, After 
some time, quantities of offensive matter, 
mingled with particles like broken cinders, 
were dislodged, and speedy recovery ensued, 

I do not remember whether other writers 
have noticed the fact, that large accumula- 
tions in the caput coecum eccasion piles. I 
have observed, in many instances, that this 
effect seems to be produced in two ways ; 
first by retarding the return of blood through 
the hemorrhoidal veins ; and secondly, by 
determination to the lower part of the rec- 
tum, from the extension ef irritation by con- 
tinuous sympathy. 

These circumstances led me to the obser- 
vation, that the congestion and pain of the 
coecum itself are more effectually diminished 
by the repeated application of leeches to the 
anus, than by a direct abstraction of blood 
over the region of the part affected. 





CASE OF 
GLANDERS IN THE HUMAN 
SUBJECT. 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sin:—You will much oblige me by giv- 
ing insertion to the following case of Glan- 
ders occurring in the Human Subject, in an 
early number of your valuable journal. I 
am, Sir, yours most respectfully, 

J. Massey, Surgeon. 
liigh Pavement, Nottingham, 
July 22, 1836. 





Joun Gamepie, aged 23, healthy looking, 
of middle stature, an ostler by occupation, 
and having enjoyed good health, had, on the 
26th May, been skinning a horse, which he 
said had died from glanders. For a few 
days previously he had not been quite 
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well, having suffered from slight catarrh, 
but not to such an extent as to prevent him 
from working at his business. On the 27th 
the left-hand became painful and stiff, and for 
the three following days continued to get 
worse, the hand being swollen, hot, and 
painful, more particularly between the 
thumb and forefinger. Leeches and poul- 
tices were applied to the part, and relieved 
him a little. 

June 2. Aun abscess had formed at this 
point, which his mother opened with a 
needle, and discharged about a table-spoon- 
ful of bloody, purulent matter. In a day 
or two he recollected having pricked him- 
self over the part where the abscess had 
formed, though no wound was detected. At 
this period he applied for medical assistance, 
when I saw him. His pulse was then quick- 
ened, and he had headach, with slight fe- 
brile symptoms, but the wound looked 
healthy, and disposed to heal. He com- 
plained of pain and stiffness in the limbs, 
more particularly of the larger joints, with 
inability to walk. He kept in bed and took 
salines, with calomel purges. 
5. Purulent discharge from nostrils, 
which frequently becoming dry, he pulled 
away with his fingers, causing a discharge of 
blood. On the following days the head- 
ach, with the pain and stiffness in the limbs, 
continued, and he was not inclined to move 
in bed. 

9. Increased headach; is dull, drowsy ; 
answers questions slowly ; the pain and 
stiffness of the joints are much increased, 
particularly on motion; he has had rigors, 
pain at the epigastrium, and much pain in 
the right knee, on its outer side; there was 
tumefaction,a leaden hue, heat, and great pain 
on being touched : cathartic medicines, with 
colchicum, were prescribed, with efferves- 
cing draughts every four hours. 

10. The medicines operated freely ; mo- 
tions very offensive ; twelve leeches to the 
temples, and continue as before. 

11. Expresses himself as feeling much re- 
lieved ; alvine evacuations healthy, the 
urine having much of the lateritious depo- 


it. 

12. Much worse ; restless night ; delirious 
at times; complains much of headach ; on 
different parts of the limbs there are tume- 
factions, of an inflammatory and nodulated 
character ; there are two or three on the fore 
part of the legs, one on the left thigh, and 
several upon the arms; that on the right 
knee has increased, and a larger one than 
the others has formed on the superior part 
of the head, and contains fluid, accompanied 
with an erysipelatous condition of the inte- 
guments of the left eye and face. An erup- 
tion of a pustular character was observed 
on the extremities, chest, and neck; those 
on the extremities are somewhat larger and 
more distinct, whilst those on the neck and 
chest are smaller and clustered together, 
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eas nag “a that a ppeeating: a degree of 

from the nostrils 
had  perlata | up to ae period, but now 
ceased; pulse 120; tongue has upon it a 
brown and dry coating; bowels open; mo- 
tions healthy; head to be shaved, and to 
have cold applications constantly applied to 
it. To take three grains of calomel and half 
a grain of opium every four hours, with 
Mist. Liq. Ammonis Acet. 

13. Has more delirium; is sick at times ; 
has raved and shouted during the night; 
pulse very quick, feeble, and intermitting ; 
takes no notice of surrounding objects; con- 
junctiva injected. To omit the calomel and 
opium. Take sulphate of quinine with car- 
bonate of ia, every four hours, and to 
have port wine gruel frequently. 

14. Continues to get worse; pulse per- 
ceptible, but cannot be counted ; low mut- 
tering delirium. Died at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


Sectio Cadaveris, twelve hours after death. 


The Body is not much emaciated ; the parts 
most dependent are livid ; the muscles when 
cut are red and healthy. 

Head.—The tumour, on its superior part, 
contained a table spoonful of thick, viscid, 
purulent matter; the pericranium was quite 
destroyed ; the scalp covering the occiput 
was thickened considerably, with exudation, 
when cut, of a serous fluid. A number of 





diseased points were seen, more particularly 


around the large abscess, of an opaque yel- 
lowish colour, of different degrees of con- 
sistency and size, the larger being softer, the 
others more cheese-like, all situated be- 
neath the pericranium, which was disco- 
loured and tender, and appeared to be un- 
dergoing a process of destruction, for in the 
larger ones no pericranium was detectible. 
After removing the skull-cap, a collection 
of matter was found between the bone and 
dura mater, opposite to the one on the supe- 
rior part of the head before described. Two 
small abscesses were cut into, within the 
structure of the dura mater, which, in diffe- 
rent parts, was thickened and discoloured, 
and of a porous character. Nothing more 
was remarked, except general venous con- 
gestion. 

Chest.—A small abscess was seen in the 
substance of the pectoral muscle; several 
others were discovered between the skin 
and cellular tissue. 

The Lungs were healthy, except that there 
was a number of small hardened tubercles 
in their substance. 

Heart healthy ; half an ounce of fluid in 
the pericardium ; mucous membrane of tra- 
chea and larynx vascular, the latter most 
so; epiglottis thickened ; pharynx contained 
a viscid reddish secretion, ulcerated in some 
points. Decided ulceration was evident at 
the posterior part of the uvula and velum 
pendulum-palati, having a worm-eaten ap- 





pearance. ‘Esophagus vascular. Stomach, 
towards its pyloric extremity and greater 
curvature, of a very dark red colour. Other 


organs healthy. 





TARTAR EMETIC IN FEVER. 


MISTAKES AND MISAPPREHENSIONS OF DR, 
GRAVES. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Permit me through the medium of 
your Journal to make afew observations on 
a case of measles, published in the last, or 
July, number of the Dublin Journal of 
Medical Science, by Dr. Graves, a gentle- 
man well known and of acknowledged 
respectability and talents. The case al- 
luded to was attended by me from its com- 
mencement, and in its progress I had the 
advantage of Dr. G.’s assistance in consulta- 
tion. I find, with much regret, that Dr. 
Graves has introduced my name into his 
report of the case, without communicating 
with me, and has fallen into some mistakes, 
which I feel myself called on, in my own 
vindication, to correct. It may be observed 
that Dr. G. attributes the entire merit of the 
successful termination of this case to a 
medicine suggested by him, viz.,two grains 
of tartar emetic, dissolved in eight ounces of 
water, of which a table-spoonful, or an 
eighth of a grain, was given every half hour. 
This, in fact, is acommon diaphoretic, which, 
under the name of “antimonial solution,” 
we are almost daily in the habit of prescrib- 
ing at the Fever Hospital, in all fevers of 
high excitement, but particularly in inflam- 
matory fevers, that class to which measles 
belongs. Dr. G., after stating that I had 
pronounced the case to be “ hopeless,” when 
he was called in, in which I assure him he 
is mistaken, as no symptoms ever existed in 
the case which could warrant so unqualified 
a prognosis, proceeds to make the following 
statement :—“ Dr. O’Brien expressed to me, 
in the strongest terms, his gratification and 
surprise (/ ) at the striking and beneficial 
application of a remedy which he had never 
before seen used in like circumstances.” I 
beg leave to assure Dr. Graves that he has 
mistaken and misinterpreted my words and 
feelings on this occasion, in a most extra- 


ordinary manner; had I expressed myself 


in the manner here described, I should have 
pronounced a falsehood and a libel on 
myself, which is not probable. Indeed I 
cannot help expressing my surprise and 
regret, that a physician of such high respect- 
ability as Dr. Graves, should find it neces- 
sary to resort to this species of egotism and 
self-praise, which, even if the statement 
were well founded, is altogether unworthy 
of him. I declare that I have seen tartar 
emetic used, and have used it myself, in 
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PROPOSAL FOR ABATING QUACKERY. 


cases similar to the case alluded to ; that is, 
ininflammatory feverattended with delirium, 
and I cousider its exhibition as merely the 
routine practice. The practice of giving 
tartar emetic in large doses, in inflammatory 
diseases, first introduced by Rasori, and 
more widely diffused by the highest au- 
thority, that of Laennec, is now become an 
ordinary practice, familiar to every practi- 
tioner in this country, but its application as 
a remedial agent to the advanced stage of 
typhoid fever, is certainly a more novel, 
and, 1 must say,a more doubtful practice, 
and requiring very strong evidence, peculiar 
to itself; and it is a question which, in my 
opinion, receives very little support or illus- 
tration from the effects of the remedy in a 
case of measles, a widely different disease. 
I beg it to be understood that I impute 
nothing to Dr. G. but mistake and misappre- 
hension, and my only motive for obtruding 
these observations on the public, is to 
vindicate myself from the imputed ignorance 
of a very common practice, which Dr. 
Graves’s statement implies. I have the 
honour to be, &c., &c. 
Joun O’Brien, M.D. 
. Physician to the Fever Hospital, 

Dublin, July 2, 1836. Cork Street. 


quack shop in another street, dealing whole- 
sale in quack establishments as he told me‘ 
and which I ascertained to be the case. 
His father lived there with him, in the 
capacity of what is called a quack lawyer. 
This young man was sharp and cunning, 
a great frequenter of gambling houses,— 
nightly, I believe, if he had money. He 
admitted to me that he won the money at a 
gambling house, with which he opened his 
shop. He told me that he made up 
Morison’s pills, and had sold them whole- 
sale, that he also made up James’s powders, 
and almost every description of patent 
medicine that is much used, and that he got 
a good living while the profession starved. 
I reported him long since to Morison’s 
agents. I was in his shop when a foreigner 
came into buy some article to cure himself ; 
however the latter he was not allowed to 
do, but frightened as to his health, when 
the quack carried him into his parlour, and 
made him purchase medicines to the amount 
of 3s. 6d., and then boasted to me of his 
cleverness. About this time a woman came 
for a penny-worth of Godfrey’s cordial, or 
some such thing, but he had none, but he 
kept her cup and the penny, and said, Come 
in five minutes. In the meanwhile the 
fellow boiled a little sugar and water and 

pium together, and gave to her, to be 





QUACKERY, 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir :—Quackery may easily be put down 
by the medical profession, and I will give 
the respectable members of it my gratuitous 
services after September, in accomplishing 
this object, by sending men with boards 
to the streets where the quacks reside, 
having written on them “ Beware of Igno- 
rant Quacks, who will Pick your Pocket, 
Injure your constitution, and perhaps Poi- 
son you outright.” If the respectable mem- 
bers of the profession, from the highest 
downward, were to give a trifle annually, 
for two or three years, to pay the bearers of 
the boards, I will venture to say that there 
will soon be no quacks in sight, and they 
will put much money into their own pockets. 
Let them send their subscriptions to some 
suitable place, and every week I will send 
the head of the board bearers to the fund- 
holder to receive the amount of the week's 
pay for the men. They should receive 1s. 
or 1s. 6d. a day, and an extra sixpence on 
Sunday, as Sunday is the quack’s harvest, 
for the week labourer on that day has 
money, and goes to the quack, because he 
thinks it a cheap shop, though these mis- 
creants really charge most of them a much 
higher fee than would the respectable sur- 
geon or apothecary. 

Some time ago I took lodgings at a quack 
a — yp at the West End. He also had a 

0. 674. 





administered to a child three days old. 

Just before I left, a clergyman, a very in- 
telligent man, and an acquaintance of my 
own, entered to buy some trifling article ; 
and, although the shameless miscreant saw 
us shake hands as old friends, he said, “you 
have got a weezing; you had better let me 
prescribe for you ;”—but the offer was re- 
jected. The miscreant thought, then, “he 
had better be careful, as he looked as though 
he had a determination of blood to the head.” 
This caused my friend to laugh heartily at 
the fellow’s barefaced roguery. The quack, 
by his laugh, discovered that he had lost a 
tooth, and then I said he was a dentist ; and 
in a twinkle, he had a jaw, with teeth in it, 
in his hand, which he said he had made for 
alady! *** * 

I have been twenty years a medical man 
in India, where I have fought the battles of 
the ill-treated sick soldiers, sailors, and 
others of the East India Company’s Service. 
I am, Sir, with great respect for your talents 
as Editor of Tut Lancet, and as a Member 
of Parliament, your obedient 

C. Jones, M.R.CS.L. 
10, Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
July 23, 1836. 


*,* We have thought it better to omit the 
concluding statements in our Correspon- 
dent’s letter. 





MR. EAGLE ON 


OPINIONS ON THE 
SOURCES OF THE VENEREAL 
: DISEASE. 


—_—- 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir: I should feel obliged by your inser- 
tion of the following further illustration of 
my views on the venereal disease, which I 
purpose following up at an early opportu- 
nity. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Francis EaGuie. 

Cheapside, July 25, 1836. 


Observation 1.—A gentleman consulted 
me for the cure of a discharge which had 
annoyed him for a fortnight; it was un- 
attended by pain or inflammation; he in- 
formed me also that he had not abstained 
frora connection with his wife, as “ he knew 
it could not possibly be disease.” Being his 
family attendant, | was aware that his wife 
was the subject of leucorrheea. 


Obs. 2.—Within a few days of this occur- 
rence, and while the case was fresh in my 
memory, another gentleman called upon 
me, with three or four ugly-looking super- 
ficial sores on the prepuce. He stated that 
he was a married man, and could not pos- 
sibly have contracted disease, unless from 
the watercloset, which was common to him- 
self and his clerks. Inquiry elicited that his 
wife was the subject of leucorrhea, from 
which she occasionally suffered much, al- 
though her general health was pretty good. 
Before many months had elapsed, other cases 
had come under my observation, in which 
sometimes a discharge, sometimes an ex- 
coriation, or sores, or, in some instances, 
both, were the result of sexual connection, 
and this too in parties far above suspicion ; 
this led me to inquire more particularly 
into the nature of these hitherto mysterious 
consequences of sexual connection, and to 
endeavour to ascertain how far, and in 
what respect, they differed essentially from 
common venereal disease. 


Obs. 3.—The next case that attracted my 
attention particularly, was that of a young 
gentleman who, in a fit of intoxication, had 
had impure connection with a ‘ woman 
of the town,” during the period of her 
menstrugtion; the irritation originally fol- 





eruption (confined for the most part to the 
elbow and knee) of “ white wey he wong 
which, from the beauty of their ina, I 
have called “‘ lepra argentea,” in contra- 
distinction to the copper-coloured lepra 
(generally considered as diagnostic of its 
specific character). 

Of this form of lepra I have observed 
several cases, and in all (with one excep- 
tion) the primary symptoms were mild. 
Indeed, the severity of the above case may 
fairly be attributed—1st, to neglect; 2ndly, 
to habit of body; and, 3rdly, to being un- 
accustomed to sexnal intercourse, or, in 
other words, peculiarly susceptible to the 
poison. Dr. Adams truly observes, “ The 
difficulty of distinguishing secondary symp- 
toms seems to arise from our associating so 
much the idea of copper spots in the skin 
with the secondary symptoms of syphilis.” 

If we examine the works of Hunter and 
Abernethy, we shall find that the view 
which I have taken of the nature and origin 
of venereal disease, is materially confirmed. 
The former under the sections “‘ on ulcera- 
tion resembling chancres,” and “ Excoria- 
tion of the glans and prepuce,” has evi- 
dently alluded to leucorrheeal sores, al- 
though, as has previously been observed, 
Mr. Hunter was ignorant of the production 
of a sore by the matter of leucorrhca; the 
effects were observed, but the cause was 
unknown ; the belief in the mysterious ori- 
gin of the venereal poison alone prevented 
this great man from arriving at a correct 
view of their nature: “ Whether,” says he, 
“ this complaint ever arises from a venereal 
cause is not certain, as it often takes place 
where there never has been any venereal 
taint.”—page 347. 

But the most interesting cases are those 
related by Mr. Abernethy under the denomi- 
nation of “ pseudo-syphilis.” He observes, 
“ As it has occurred to me very frequently 
to meet with such cases, and as the neces- 
sity for discriminating them from venereal 
diseases appears to me of the highest im- 
portance, I shall prosecute this subject by 
relating some unequivocal cases of diseases 
resembling syphilis, and which, however, 
were not so, provided it be admitted that 
syphilis does not spontaneously get well 
without the aid of medicine.” 

Although I am free to believe it possible, 
that local irritation alone, in peculiar con- 
stitutions, will give rise to many if not all 
the symptoms of venereal disease, yet in 


lowing this connection was high, and con-/| the majority of cases they may be traced as 
siderably aggravated by taking “ Frank’s | having followed a breach of surface on some 
Specific” for nine days previous to his ap- | part of the genital organs, and are there- 
plying to me ; my patient, who was quite a| fore explicable upon this new theory of the 


novice in these matters, and who had seen | venereal disease. 


the flaming advertisements of its efficacy, | 


thought it would cure all venereal diseases, 
and so purchased it. The point, however, 
which is worthy of observation in this case 
is, that in five weeks it was followed by an 


In a paper like the pre- 
sent, and upon a subject of such magnitude, 
it is almost impossible to give a full, free, 
and fair illustration of the soundness of its 
views. The following case, which I select 
from Mr. Abernethy’s work on pseudo- 
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and which, “ strange to say,” was | as conjugal quietude, combined or sepa- 

to prove the very opposite opinion | rately, render such a ‘case comparatively 

. that for which I am contending, briefly | uncommon in domestic life, although I have 
embodies and illustrates my own ideas. met with many. In other cases I have 
“A gentleman, lately married, complain-| known a married woman inflict a smart 
ed to his surgeon of a running from the gonorrhea upon a third person, while her 
urethra, which so strikingly resembled a husband continued his connection with im- 
venereal gonorrhea, that the latter could not | punity. It is here, however, proper to ob- 
but ascribe it to infection. He had after-| serve, that although gonorrhea occurs in 
wards a swelling of the prepuce, and sores | different degrees of severity, from the very 
on the part, which confirmed the surgeonin| mild and simple, as described by Aber- 
his opinion, and produced a kind of dissen- | nethy, to the severe and contagious, known 
sion between his patient and him; the one | as “ venereal gonorrheea ;” yet the majority 


affirming that the disease was venereal, the | 
other that it could not possibly be so, as his 
wife had no disease, and he had had conuec- 
tion with no other woman. The effect of 


this litigation was, that the surgeon could) 


not urge the taking mercury, nor would the 
patient require the administration of that 
medicine ; though a bubo, sore throat, and 


eruptions succeeded, which could not be | 
| cause which gives rise to the one, also pro- 


distinguished from similar complaints of a 
syphilitic nature, but all of which sponta- | 
neously got well.” 


On another case, of a somewhat similar | 


nature, Mr. A. observes, “ This gentleman 


was liable to have sores break out sponta- | 
lis not necessarily 


neously on the prepuce; they got well 
readily by bathing them with a weak solu- 
tion of zincum vitriolatum; and I believe 


of cases, so far as I have seen, will come 
under one of the above divisions, strongly 
diagnosticated by the property of conta- 
gion, generally if not exclusively peculiar 
to the severe form. 

Again, if it be easy to show how gonor- 
rheea has originated, it is not a whit more 
difficult to arrive at the origin of sores or 
breaches of surface, since the very same 


duces the other, as is sufficiently proved by 
their occurrence separately or simultane- 
ously. This theory also unfolds many occult 
phenomena hitherto thoroughly inexplica- 
ble, the part of it proving that “the effect 
the same as the cause.” 
This simple proposition at once unties the 
Gordian knot which Hunter, Adams, Aber- 


that persons who have naturally an irrita-|nethy, Bell, and a host of others, have 


ble state of the prepuce, are most obnoxious 
to such affections. We must not, however, 
impute the occurrence of these peculiar | 
sores to mere irritability, bud to some specific | 
contagion.” 

“‘ The discharge from the urethra in such 
cases is not considerable, nor attended with 
much inflammation or chordee, nor does it 
increase in violence; it may, therefore, be 
easily distinguished from common gonor- 
rheea and its varieties.” 

Frequent exposure to the venereal poison 
very much diminishes the susceptibility to 
its action. Mr. Hunter has related one or 
two remarkable instances of this nature ; 
and Professor Ricord of the Hopital des Ve- 
neriens, in Paris, has observed cases of a 
similar kind. Amongst them he relates the 
case of a courtezan, who received only a 
limited number of lovers, but whenever an 
old lover left, or, rather, anew one was ad- 
mitted to her company, he invariably caught 
a severe clap, and afterwards continued his 
connection with impunity. The other lovers 
having previously had their inoculation, 
were perfectly healthy. Other cases have 
come under my own observation, where a 
female has inflicted a gonorrhea, without 
her having any perceptible discharge or 
disease. In some of these cases I am per-| 
fectly convinced, that the gonorrhea has 
originated in the male from sexual connec- 
tion at the immediate commencement or 
termination of her menstruation. A com- 





mon sense of delicacy, nay, decency, as well 


vainly endeavoured to loosen. The one 
| party believing in two distinct poisons, 
found great difficulty in explaining how it 
was, that chancre was rarely, if ever, seen 
in the urethra; the opposite party, or those 
who believed in their identity, were puzzled 
to account for the non-appearance of se- 
condary symptoms after gonorrhea and 
gonorrhceal excoriation. 

It may not be out of place, briefly to al- 
lude to the facts and arguments adduced 
against the belief in one poison only. 

Ist. That the poison which produces the 
clap does never, like that of chancres, pro- 
duce any venereal symptoms, in the mass, 
or lues itself. 

2ndly. That the poison of the clap never 
produces chancres, and that the poison of 
chancres never produces a clap. 

The answer to the first objection is, that 
there is rarely a breach of surface, without 
which, the poison even of the boa constrictor 
and other poisonous reptiles produces no 
constitutional or local effect. Even the 
matter of chancre has been taken into the 
stomach with perfect impunity; for which 
see Hunter. Clap, however, is sometimes 
followed by secondary symptoms. 

Secondly. The poison which produces the 
clap, and the poison of the clap as well as of 
chancre, are not necessarily the same; the 
effect, as I have previously shown, is not 
the same as the cause. A woman with a 
discharge which is perfectly innocuous to 
herself, can, and does, inflict a gonorrhea 
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upon the male,or sores, either simultaneously 

or separately. Of course, the more acrid | 
the discharge, the more severe will be the 

result, the habits of body and susceptibility | 
being the same. Another application of the | 
above, is to those cases especially where | 
gonorrheea and chancre occur from a single | 
connection; those who believe in the existence | 
of two distinct poisons, endeavour to ex- | 
plain this by stating, that the poisons might 

be left in the vagina from a previous con- 

nection ; indeed it has been asserted that a’ 
healthy woman has communicated the disease, 
when it could only have arisen from this cause. | 

Having proved by a narration of facts (for | 
in medicine I shall take nothing for granted), | 
that a mild discharge (speaking compara- 
tively) inflicts both mild sores and a mild 
gonorrhea, I would ask, will the merest 
tyro require to be told, that a severe dis- | 
charge will produce a severe sore and a 
severe gonorrheea ? 

Then why have recourse to hypothesis? 
Why appeal to the imagination when the | 
fact stares us in the face? It has hitherto} 
been impossible to account satisfactorily for | 
the production of one poison; it surely can- 
not lighten our darkness to suppose that 
there are two. 

The poison it is said might be left by a 
previous connection, and within ashort time, 
I presume, of course ; that is, a previous con- | 
nection might have taken place, the individual 
might have had a gonorrhea or sores, and 
such a gonorrhea or sores might have been 
contagious. As to a healthy woman com- 
municating disease in this way (it is ad- 
mitted that she has connection with two 
separate individuals, a strong argument 
truly in favour of the healthy character of 
her mucous membrane), I claim no credit 
for the discovery that a woman may be 
tolerably healthy and yet have a very un- 
healthy vagina.—Vide Abernethy and Dr. 
Adams's 2nd Edition of Hunter. 

Thirdly. That mercury never contributes 
to, nor accclerates the cure of, a clap; but 
that, on the contrary, every blenorrhagia 
may be certainly cured without mercury, 
and without the danger of leaving a lues 
behind. If the non-introduction of the 
matter locally be admitted, in other words, 
if gonorrhea be only an altered action, not 
an entirely new action, but such an action 
as is more or less a consequence of any irri- 
tating application to the urethra, and for 
this | have contended, then it follows, that 
the truth of the above may be perfectly 
consistent with the belief in the identity of 
the poisons. 

Fourthly. That if the matter of gonor- 
rheea and that of chancre were of the same 
nature, we must admit, that a person with a 





chancre only, can communicate to another, 
not only every symptom of pox but of 
gonorrhea; and that another with gonor- 
rhea only can give to ail with whom he 


MR. EAGLE ON SYPHILIS. 


may have connection, chancres, with their 
various consequences. This ought, indeed, 
to be a frequent occurrence, whereas all 
allow that it is even in appearance rare. 

I do not entertain the opinion that gonor- 
rheeal and chancrous matter are the same, 
but I do contend that the nature of the 
cause is the samein both. The only neces. 
sary admission then is, that the same woman 
who inflicts a venereal gonorrheea, might 
also inflict chancres; I shall illustrate this 
from “Cooper's Surgical Dictionary :”"— 
“ Vigaroux mentions an instance, in which 


| six voung Frenchmen had connection with 


the same woman one after the other. The 
first and fourth, in the order of connection, 
had chancres and buboes, the second and 
third gonorrhea, the fifth chancre, and the 
sixth bubo: and Dr. Hennen, who refers to 
this case, mentions a similar one, in which 
the first persoa escaped, the second had true 


, chancres and elevated sores, and the third 


gonorrhea. The connection took place 
within an hour.” 

Fifthly. That if the poison be the same 
in both diseases, how does it happen that 
the parts most exposed, such as the glans 
&c., are the least diseased? Simply because 
these parts are covered by a continuation 
of common integument, but which is here 
extremely thin, or, in all probability, infec- 
tion could hardly ever take place. Again, 
the furrow immediately behind and arouad 
the glans, affords a more secure resting- 
place for the poison, and is at the same 
time more moist. Patients in whom the 
frenum is long, or who have partial phy- 
mosis, are from this cause more liable to 
contract disease than those in whom the 
glans is constantly exposed. The com- 
paratively greater frequency of gonorrhea 
admits of easy explanation, since the mu- 
cous membrane being constantly moist, the 
poison is directly applied to the part. 
Hence, also, the earlier occurrence of go- 
norrhea after connection. 

Sixthly. The experiment by Mr. Bell, 
who took matter from a chancre on the 
glans penis, and introduced it into the ure- 
thra, on the point of a probe, the result was 
not gonorrhea, but chancre. 

The production of a chancre in the ure- 
thra, as stated above, it must be confessed, 
isa very singular fact, and the only way 
in which it can apparently be accounted 
for is, by supposing that the point of the 
probe might possibly either wholly or par- 
tially pierce the membrane lining the ure- 
thra, in which case a breach of surface 
being made, “venereal irritation” might 
take place. The most extraordinary part 
of the experiment appears to be this, that 
whether we endeavour to explain it upon 
the opinion of one or two poisons, difficul- 
ties present themselves equally on both 
sides. Admitting the opinion of two sepa- 
rate poisons, then, how is it possible to re- 
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concile this with the fact, that chancres have 
scarcely ever (if ever) been seen in the 
urethra, as @ consequence of sexual inter- 
course ; or, Why should the poe of go- 
norrhwa be more capable of entering the 


THE 


“HONOUR AND RESPECTABILITY ” 
OF THE PROFESSION. 


urethra, than the poison of chancre ? 


Seventhly. Another experiment, by the 
same gentleman, of gonorrheal matter in- 
troduced between the prepuce and the 
glans, producing merely inflammation, suc- 
ceeded by a slight discharge, which disap- 
peared in two or three days. 


To the Editor of Tar Lancer. 


Sir: I am an obscure country practi- 
tioner, residing not a hundred miles (as the 
newspapers say) from Manchester. As I 
do not regularly see the medical journals, I 
was a little elated the other day at hearing 
for the first time of the great doings that 
that this experiment is not necessarily of|/ were to be effected at that emporium of 
any value. cotton, slave-labour, and smoke. I allude 

| am anxious to notice an objection which | Of course to the meeting of the Provincial 


; ..) | Medical Association. Upon inquiring into 
dvanced by some of my medical ; , I 1 
bes been e a ~ “*"| the particular ohjects of this body, I was 


: ” 
friends. “ If your theory be correct,” say | informed that it had been instituted to pro- 
they, “how does it happen that secondary | mote the honour and respectability of the 
symptoms never occur in married life, since | profession in the provinces, et cetera. 
so large a portion of females labour under Now, Sir, you must know that a country 
leucorrheea? We will admit that leucor-| PT@ctitioner has plenty of time to think dur- 
is lili, Radney ind enatin | ing his long and solitary rides. 1 often think 
rhea may inflict a discharge and excoria-| +0) and sometimes get some very dismal 
tions upon the male, but there is a wide| thoughts into my head. I am particularly 
difference between an excoriation and a| annoyed by the arrogant, paltry, and offen- 
chancre.” And is there not also a wide | sive conduct of some brother practitioners 
difference between the life and habits of a| i" ™y neighbourhood. These men are older 
f | than myself, and somehow or other they 
modest female and that of a common PTOS- | contrive to keep me at a very respectful 
titute? Rest assured there are more things| gistance, not only from themselves, but, 
connected with leucorrheal discharge than! what is of more importance, from all the 
are yet dreamt of in our present philosophy. | best practice likewise. I am a very quiet 
But is it certain that very mild secondary | mo‘fensive a paw emgae: f eng to 
symptoms do not take place? Let any one | tele cage ee = 2 ! a ee 
ae é ; : aught, ally have entertained 
who is strong in this belief, peruse atten-| tho potion, that ours is a very liberal and 
tively Abernethy on “ Pseudo-Syphilis,” | honourable profession, and that it requires 
and Dr. Wallace’s lecture in Taz Lancet) nothing but a perseverance in a straight- 
for May 7th, 18.6, although the cases there forward honest course, in order to ensure 
related are very far, in my humble opinion, | ee 7 ost splendid : uccess. That success 
: : j cs 1as been denied tome. | have gone on plod- 
from proving the learned lecturer's position, | ding for some years in this manner. Jt is 
“that the exanthematous group of venereal true I have just preserve d my self from starv- 
eruptions is produced by secondary mat-| ing, and have not yet been compelled to 
ter, or by matter originally derived from apply for the office of resident surgeon to 


After what has been stated it will appear 





t . » or c se .J orese t © yreserve 
the common pustular primary sore, and the Poor-house .At present I am preserved 
from this last indignity; and in the year 


which has just passed, my receipts have been 
slightly increased, by some twelve or four- 
teen shillings, over that of any former one. 
I will not divulge the actual amount, fearful 
that some half-starved brother might flatter 
| himself that there was still room for hit to 
pick up a few of the spare crumbs that fall 
|from the tables of my more fortunate 
| brethren, The principal of these has got 
| the parson, the squire, and the schoolmaster 
'to join him in an attempt to get up in the 
parish a Dispensary for the treatment,—the 
gratuitous treatment,—of that class of the 
people out of whom my bread is chiefly 
gleaned. Not content with this, the fellows, 
laying aside their supercilious airs, and 
| putting on a bland smile for the occasion, 


subsequently modified by passing through 
the system.” 

To conclude, I beg to observe that I de- 
cline, at once and entirely, all further no- 
tice of anonymous communications ; if my 
opinions be not based on sound philosophi- 
cal grounds, then let them be refuted in a 
workmanlike manner: explain away the 
facts which constitute my proposition, deny 
the propositions, or, lastly, the extent of my 
deduction. If this cannot be done, then, I 
opine, the theory is safe. 
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have had the impudence to ask me to sub- 
scribe for the support of this monstrous 
scheme for mining me outright. I was sick- 
ened. I had not the heart to express the 


sentiments, the feelings, which were fer- 
So I quietly declined, 


menting within me. 
as they expected. 

Well, Sir, the moment I heard of this As- 
sociation, which was to promote the honour 
and respectability of the profession, my spi- 
rits became elevated. I thought I saw in 
prospect a means of effecting something by 
the agency of the enlightened individuais 
who had apparently undertaken a crusade 
against all that is mean, tyrannical, and un- 
just in the profession, and, full of hope, I 
determined upon making a journey to Man- 
chester, and stating my case, in order that 
if I could not benefit myself I might at least 
prevent the extension of that vile system 
which seems to be just on the eve of over- 
whelming me with destruction. 

With this view I drew up a paper, stating 
my grievance in plain terms, and repaired 
with it to the house of a professional friend 
in that town, expecting his support of my 
scheme. Upon hearing my statement he 
burst into a laugh. 

“ My dear fellow,” quoth he, “I see you 
are the same simple chap with whom | used 
to discuss utopian schemes ten years ago at 
Grainger’s. Believe me, if you had lived in 
Manchester, instead of dreaming away your 
existence in the country, you would not 
have given yourself the trouble of drawing 
up this statement. Why positively, if you 
were to attempt to read such a paper, you 
would be treated as the veriest simpleton 
that had ever quaked at Apothecaries’ Hall. 
This sort of thing is what all these Asso- 
ciators are aiming at. There is hardly a 
member amongst them who is not now, or 
has not endeavoured to be, or is not in ex- 
pectation of being, connected with some 
scheme of the kind from which you are suf- 
fering. Such plans abound here. They 
form a part of the system by which one set 
keeps down the other, as in your own case. 
I have been as great a sufferer as yourself. 
My patients are thus kindly attended to by 
these gratuitous schemers as well as yours. 
I will tell you a case in point, which oc- 
curred the other day to me. ‘I am very 
sorry, sir,’ said one of my patients, ‘but 
master has sent me a recommendation to 
the Royal Humbug Hospital, where we are 
to be attended by Doctor Device. A nice 
man they say he is, and belongs to the 
Royal Certificate School, to which master 
subscribes five shillings a year; and as our 
Jane has got her last satin bonnet and silk 
parasol to pay for, I thought there would 
be no harm in accepting it. Not that we 
are at all dissatisfied with you, sir.’ ‘ Oh, 
no, I dare say not.’” And so the money 
which I ought to have is kindly transferred 
to the milliner. Fox this there seems to be 





no remedy. The profession are ready, by 
the dozen, to leap into these nests, so that 
there is no hope of overturning the system. 
Imagine, then, what a look we should have 
from Dr. B., and his colleague Mr. T., on 
the presentation of your paper. You have 
made a mistake. It is not this particular 
kind of honour and respectability that these 
gentlemen deal with. They ascended for 
the most part to their own present eminent 
situations by the very contrivances against 
which you declaim. There is not a single 
medical charity in the kingdom but was 
brought into existence for the purpose of 
pushing forward some modern practitioner 
who was unable to help himself. The 
medical schools, too, are brought about 
with the same view. They are advertising 
concerns upon a magnificent scale. Thusa 
physician and surgeon, just come from their 
studies, open a scholastic establishment, in 
which a number of others act, without pay- 
ment, as ushers, who, in due course, are, 
perhaps, to be elevated to the same post as 
a future reward; or, if they should die in 
the meanwhile, they are promised an epi- 
taph or a biography in the periodicals, 
whilst the original pair alone get the bene- 
fits. Occasionally, they have a dinner 
which they get puffed in the papers, and the 
pupils, more particularly their sons, ne- 
phews, and apprentices, have silver medals 
and certificates of honour in letters of gold, 
for the credit they have done the school. 
By the forcing system, the students rapidly 
grow into practitioners; and as they are 
generally of the hotbed sort, there is no 
scarcity of consultations, when the lucky 
teachers get called in, to the exclusion of 
other men who have not those particular 
claims on the “‘ subordinates,” as they are 
called. In return, the student-practitioner 
gets elected;into some Dispensary or Asylum 
of Health, where the difficulties of practice 
are overcome by the adménistration of 
bread-pills; and thus the action and reac- 
tion of the charming system operate. Now, 
are you presumptuous enough to tell gentle- 
men that such an harmonious working of 
the profession as this, requires altering? 
Return to your home, thank your stars if 
you can get salt to your porridge, and med- 
dle no more with matters beyond your 
reach. Submit to the powers that be.” 
Thinking, however, that my friend might 
be somewhat prejudiced, I was resolved to 
attend the meeting, and judge for myself. | 
saw there a great number of gentlemen ap- 
parently from all quarters, and soon per- 
ceived the truth of my friend’s account, for 
nearly all of them were connected with 
some Infirmary or Dispensary. A few ap- 
peared to be simple persons, who had come 
with some such expectations as myself. 
Others appeared ready to applaud any ex- 
pression, of those whom they were taught 
by the system to look upto. After sundry 
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proceedings, one of the simple men rose 
to make an observation on the subject of 
my own grievance. And, surely enough, 
on the instant, the whole assembly be- 
gan to show marks of objection, by scrap- 
ing and hemming, so that hardly the mean- 
ing of a sentence could be gathered of what 
fell from his lips, and so he was politely re- 
quested by the chairman to sit down, as 
there really would not be time to discuss 
such a subject. This was enough for me. 
Now it was that I beheld the true features 
of this genius of the ‘honour and respect- 
ability of the profession.” The rest of the 
scene has vanished from my memory. I 
have an indistinct recollection of some abu- 
sive remarks on the weekly journals, and 
others puffatory of the quarterlies. The 
rest of the business consisted of sundry 
laudations of one hospital surgeon by an- 
other dispensary {doctor. The palm, | be- 
lieve, was considered to be carried off by 
the Manchester gentlemen of whom my 
friend had spoken. The modest surgeon 
eulogized, in the customary strain, the bash- 
ful physician (who, at the next introductory 
lecture will return the compliment), and 
told his auditors that in preparing an ad- 
dress for the next year he would beat all the 
others hollow. 

The affair terminated by a dinner in the 
evening, where the lions, as usual, were 
seen to the best advantage, and thus ended 
this exhibition for the promotion of the 
“honour and respectability of the profes- 
sion.” 

I returned home to chew the cud of dis- 
appointment, and to inform you of my 
affairs, and subscribe myself, Sir, yours 
truly, 

Peter Simpce. 
, near Manchester, 
July 24, 1836, 





REPLY FROM MR. C. R. BREE, 


TO CRITICISMS UPON HIS 


DEFENCE OF MEDICAL CLUBS. 


To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sir: When I addressed to you the letter 
which is inserted in your journal of the 9th 
instant, my object was neither to enter into 
any unfair “ encounter” with members of 
the profession, nor to intrude myself into 
its notice as the eale advocate of the system 
you so much deprecate, and which you con- 
sider so fraught with danger and degrada- 
tion to the profession. 

My objects were, in the first place, to 
object to the reception of the report of the 
Eastern Association as expressive of the 
opinion of the majority of that body; and, 
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in the second place, I was desirous of cor- 
recting many errors, and of counteracting 
the effects of much misrepresentation, which 
had been industriously spread upon the 
subject by those who are opposed to the 
system; in doing this I was aware that I 
was expressing sentiments opposed by the 
journal to which I sent my communication ; 
but I claim the right which, in this land of 
freedom, every Englishman possesses, of 
stating my opinions independently of per- 
son or party; and as my object was to 
promote the investigation of truth, I was 
anxious that my opinions should undergo 
the most rigorous scrutiny; that the sub- 
ject should be argued coolly and dispassion- 
ately; and I then stated what I again re- 
iterate, that should any arguments be 
brought forward to prove that I was in 
error, I should freely and candidly confess 
it. Well, the subject has been argued; the 
pages of your journal have teemed with 
communications, both editorial and episto- 
lary ; there has been a great deal of chime- 
rical reasoning—a great many groundless 
inferences drawn—some vulgar abuse and 
much ridicule; but there has not been one 
single proor brought forward, to strengthen 
the objections made against a system which, 
I am convinced, is the only method by 
which the profession can emancipate itself 
from the present disgraceful system of pa- 
rochial contract. 

What, Sir, is the outcry made in the Ips- 
wich report, in the pages of your journal, 
and in other periodicals, against the present 
mode of attending the poor? Is it not made 
because the profession feels itself degraded 
by attending ten or a dozen parishes for a 
sum which is hardly sufficient to keep a 
horse or pay for the necessary medicines ? 
And, again, is it not reiterated, in the lan- 
guage of indignation, that medical men are 
obliged, forced, actually compelled, by the 
Poor-Law Commissioners, to accede to their 
terms, or submit—to what? Why to the in- 
troduction into their connections of some of 
the “ unsettled members of the profession” 
alluded to by you in your journal of the 
9th instant. Well, I propose a plan which, 
it must be remembered, has been put to the 
test of experience, and has been found suc- 
cessful. 1 propose a plan which will render 
both pauper and medical attendant inde- 
pendent of the Board of Guardians, or Poor- 
Law Commissioners, which will increase 
the salary of the medical officer (a point so 
much discussed), and will, by throwing open 
the attendance upon the poor to fair com- 
petition, prevent the injustice of the pauper 
being obliged to be attended by a surgeon he 
has no confidence in; and mark! will pre- 
vent the coercive introduction of other prac- 
titioners into the connections of those who 
are established in the neighbourhood. And 
what is the consequence? I am accused of 





being guided by “ self-interest,”—of endan- 
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gering all “ that is valuable or useful in the 
profession,” —of combining against the “ un- 
settled members of the profession,” and a 

at deal more, Se unfair and unjust ; 
the phials of editorial wrath are poured 
upon my devoted head; 1 am allowed no 
redeeming quality, except that of sincerity ; 
my arguments are founded upon “ wrong 
data ;" my deductions and calculations are 
singular for their ‘* inaccuracy ;” and yet, 
Sir, all this has very far from convinced me 
that my arguments are not sound, or that 
the principles which I have advocated are 
fallacious. 

As the principal object of my again taking 
up the subject, is to answer some remarks 
made by yourself, and more particularly 
the “‘ appeal” made in your journal of Satur- 
day, 1 shall principally confine my observa- 
tions to them ; but before doing so, I will 
beg your permission to make some reply to 
three letters which have appeared upon the 
subject in the last Lancer. 

The first in the list is that which bears 
the name of William Hempson Denham, 
and I am sure your readers will excuse my 
dispatching it as quickly as possible: the 
reason which prevented my answering the 
effusion in the Suffolk Chronicle, bearing 
the same signature, was because I conceived, 
—and it is fortunate that the present letter 
will justify my conclusion—that it was not 
written with either the feelings, the lan- 
guage, or the spirit, of a gentleman. The 
same observations, Sir, will apply to the 
uncourteous effusion which occupied your 
pages of last week, and I shall therefore 
pass it over, with the exception of remark- 
ing, that when Mr. Hempson Denham states 
that I attended a meeting at Woolpit Swan, 
and “ shamefully violated my plighted 
promise,” he states that which is delibe- 
rately false; 1 attended no meeting at 
Woolpit Swan; I entered into no pledge, 
consequently could violate none. But I 
need say no more upon the subject, for Mr. 
Denham’s letter, which stands recorded in 
your journal, must be sufficient to warrant 
me, in the minds of every one who possesses 
the courteous and manly feelings of gentle- 
men, in treating his remarks with the most 
sapreme contempt. 

I am happy, Sir, that I cannot apply the 
same remarks to the letter of Mr. Crisp, 





objection, and his reasons for the same, 
Mr. Crisp states that the poor will not be 
benefited by these societies, because “‘ no 
man for so small a sum as is proposed, can 
furnish proper medicines and attendance.” \f 
this is the case, what a melancholy picture 
does it present of that system by which they 
are attended for five or six hundred per 
cent /ess; and yet such is actually the fact! 
Mr. Crisp must remember, that when a 
man with a family of one or two children 
paysa yearly contribution of 8s. 8d., he does 
so whether he requires medical attendance 
or not, and that instead of paying 03d. per 
week, as erroneously stated by Mr. Crisp, if 
he considers taking the lowest estimate, that 
one in four only seriously requires medi- 
cal assistance in the course of the year, 
he must multiply the 8s. and &d. by 4, 
making 1/. I4s. 8d. as about the average 
sum paid at the end of the year for me- 
dical attendance; and when it is consi- 
dered, again, that the system is intended to 
apply excluserely to the poor, and that these 
societies may be considered as so many (is- 
pensaries which will afford medical relief to 
the poor at their own homes, by the surgeon 
they themselves choose, I think it will be 
acknowledged that the poor at least will be 
benefited. If Mr. Crisp will read the rules 
of our Society published in your journal, he 
will find that the honorary subscription fund 
is devoted exclusively to midwifery, and 
consequently that the poor will be pertectly 
“independent.” 

Secondly. Mr. Crisp observes “ that these 
societies will injure the general practitio- 
ner.” Now Mr. Crisp may depend upon it 
that if this is the case, it will be the fault of 
the general practitioner himself; and that if 
Squire S. is satisfied with his medical at- 
tendant, he will not influence his servant in 
leaving him, should the servant himself pay 

by far the most general system). 1 confess 
that it would be much more agreeable to my 
feelings to attend him as a member of a 
medical club than to wring from him, per- 
haps a whole year’s hard earned wages, for 
a few weeks’ medical attendance ; but these 
and many other objections might very easily 
be guarded against, and do not in the least 
degree afiect the principles of the plan 
which is intended to improve the present 
system of parochial attendance. I trust 


that gentleman takes up the subject in a/ that Mr. Crisp will find his other objections 


proper and argumentative manner; but I 


at the same time cannot allow that his con- | 
Mr. Crisp must re- | I do not think them of sufficient importance 


clusions are correct. 
member, that the establishment of medical 
clubs is intended as an improvement upon 
what is acknowledged a very bad system. 
In my last letter I proved that the salaries 
of medical officers would be increased five 
or six hundred per cent. In the course of 
this letter I shall bring further facts to 
prove this. Now let us look for a moment 
at the erroneous nature of Mr. Crisps first 





answered elsewhere. I am afraid of tres- 
passing upon your journal by repetition, and 


to go over categorically. 
The next letter which appears in your 


journal is from Mr. Bedingfield : that gentle- 


man has, I conceive, fallen into error when 
he accuses me of “erecting myself into his 
censor.” I did not accuse him of incon- 
sistency; I merely alluded to the circum- 
stance of his name being on the list of me- 
dical officers of the Stowmarket Society as 
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a proof that he could not have indited the 
censorious Mr. Bedingfield puz- 
zles me exceedingly when he “ supposes a 
fact,” and 1 am still more puzzled to ima- 
gine whether he means to infer that “‘a fact,” 
or “a supposed fact,” is “worth a hundred 
theories.” I can assure Mr. Bedingfield, 
however, that his cap does not fit my head, 
and such being the case, I am bound in jus- 
tice to acknowledge that Mr. Bedingfield, in 
consenting to give the system ‘‘a trial,” 
has acted much more fairly than those by 
whom it is indiscriminately condemned ; and 
if the medical men unite in endeavouring 
to promote its success, the result will be a 
better criterion to be gnided by in future 
calculations. 

Having thus, Sir, briefly noticed the letters 
which have appeared in your journal con- 
demnatory either of myself or of the sys- 
tem which I advocate, you will, I trust, per- 
mit me to make a few observations upon 
the editorial remarks in your periodical. 

Your leader of the 9th instant may be 
conveniently discussed under two distinct 
heads :— 

First. You have contended that self-in- 
terest is the only foundation which medical 
clubs can legitimately claim for their sup- 
port. 

Second. You have endeavoured to prove, 
by introducing me in a serio-comic scene 
with a farmer’s family, that medical clubs 


will injure their founders, by allowing the) 


introduction of other surgeons into their 
practice upon the same principle. 

Now, with regard to the first argument, 
so acute an observer as the Editor of Tue 
Lancet is justly allowed to be, must be per- 
tectly aware of the obvious truth, that the 
higher the salary for medical attendance 
upon the poor, the def/er and the more eff- 
cient will that attendance be, provided the 
poor at the same time have the power of 
choosing their medical attendant. This 
being admitted, where is the justice of ac- 
ensing those who advocate the system of 
being guided by self-interest? I am, at this 
moment, in the receipt of 100/. per annum 
for providing medicil attendance for a dis- 
trict of the Stowmarket Union, comprising 
eleven parishes, and containing 4796 in- 
habitants. Were I to advocate a system 
which would secure to myself only for at- 
tending the same district four times that 
sum, so as to prevent any other medical 
man from sharing the attendance, and odlig- 
ing the poor to have recourse to myself only, 
1 mighe then justly be accused of being 
guided by sel!-interested motives; but it can 
never be for a moment applied to a plan 
which leaves the selection in the hands of 
the poor. And which system of voluntary 
selection is in itself a sufficient guarantee 
that the medical man will not neglect his 
patient, and that “the lives of the necessi- 





tous poor will not be sacrificed.” Were I 
not a union surgeon to eleven parishes, I 
might be accused, however unjustly. of 
wishing to take away the practice of a 
neighbouring surgeon by forming a medical 
club: but it is a fact worthy of being re- 
corded, that those who support medical 
clubs are for the most part union surgeons, 
and among those who object to the system 
most violently, may be found many whose 
offers for attending the poor according to 
the present system, have in more than one 
instance been rejected. 

The second position, Sir, which you have 
taken in your opposition to my letter of 
June 27th, would certainly be a strong one 
in your favour, were you able to substitute 
even a “supposed fact” for the chimerical 
reasoning by which the argument is sup- 
ported. It is somewhat singular, that al- 
though medical clubs have been formed in 
different parts of the country for some years 
past, we have never yet heard or seen 
Mr. Surgeon Device! We constantly hear 
of medical practitioners either openly or 
secretly undercharging their neighbours, 
and it cannot be unknown to the Editor of 
Tue Lancer that much of the respecta- 
bility of our profession is tarnished, and 
much of its utility neutralized, by this mode 
of practice ; but such men are generally held 
up, and justly, to the scorn of the profession. 
What then, ! will ask, has there ever been 
to prevent such men as these, identified 
precisely with Mr. Surgeon Device, from 
issuing a circular stating that they will at- 
tend the patients of their neighbour for one 
half or one quarter the average annual 
sum paid to the said neighbour? There 
are many reasons why this has not been 
done, and they will apply with equal force 
to the prevention of the formation of a 
Farmer's Medical Club. In the first place 
it must be remembered that as medical 
clubs are established upon well-digested 
rules purposely and solely for the poor, all 
respectable men will unite their interest in 
confining them within their legitimate 
sphere. In the second place, any man who 
carried this principle beyond a certain 
limit, would not fail to secure for himself 
the certain odium and reprobation of both 
the public and his medical brethren. Inthe 
third place I do not consider the plan would 
sneceed: it might as well be urged, why do 
not the farmers and small tradesmen apply for 
admission into our hospitals or dispetsaries ? 
Depend on it, Sir, there is sufficient inde- 
pendence about the English farmer to pre- 
vent the success of a “Farmer's Medical 
Club.” 


Having occupied already a considerable 
space in your journal, I hasten to answer 
the questions, as well as I am able to do so, 
which are put to me in the leader of Satur- 
day’s Lancer. 
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When I stated that half of the poor were 
not legally entitled to parochial medical re- 
lief (which was my meaning, although in 
the hurry of transcription the word paro- 
chial was omitted), it was founded upon the 
Jact, that by the provisions of that Act no 
poor person is entitled to medical relief, who 
is not at the same time receiving parish re- 
lief of money or flour. Not having the Act 





by me I cannot at this moment refer to the 
clause, but surely the Editor of Tue Lan- | 
cET cannot be ignorant that this is the law 
of the case, and that in many Unions it is | 
acted up to the letter. Again, the relieving 
officer in the district in this neighbourhood 
will not allow an order for medical relief 
under any circumstance to labourers who) 
have none, or one, or even two children t—| 
and having stated this, 1 contend that my 
observation is correct that not more than | 
one-half of the poor are legaily entitled to 
arochial medical relief. In the next place, 
a alleged to argue upon incorrect data 
in assuming that the two thousand paupers 
in my calculation were actual members of a 


| 


5538 are paupers; the amount paid to the 
medical men for attendance by the Board of 
Guardians is, including all extras, 1651. per 
annum. Now if we calculate the amount 
which would be paid, supposing the 5538 
paupers were members of the medical club, 
we must multiply the 60 members by 5, 
which in this case is beyond the average, 
and we shall have 60 x 5+22 single mem- 
bers = 322. Then 322 paupers : 30/. 15s. 4d. 
115538 : 516. 19s., the amount which the 
paupers in the 14 parishes would pay, ac- 
cording to the proportion of the first six 
weeks’ admission. Then 516/. 19s. — 1651. 
= 3514. 19s. being the increase in the salary 
of the medical officers of the club. I have 
thus, Sir, laid before you the facts you have 
demanded, in, I trust you will acknowledge, 
a fair and candid manner. I have proved 
to you, that even according to our present 
members, weare receiving more than three 
times the sum by small periodical contribu- 
tions from the poor themselves, than we 
receive from the Board of Guardians ; and | 
have stated, I trust, fairly and openly, my 


medical club. Now, if you will be pleased | opinion upon the subject. 1 lay claim to 
to refer to my letter again, you will find,| no originality in what I propose; my great 
Sir, that it is done for the sake of compari-| desire is to see the application of an esta- 
son; in the Stowmarket hundred we were | blished principle to the amelioration of our 
allowed no extras except for difficult cases| present system of attendance upon the 


in midwifery, and for paupers living out of| poor, than which nothing can be worse. 


the hundred, which amounted to a mere 
trifle annually ; and the rate at which we 


were paid, and which was a very general 
rate of payment, was about 6d. per head | 


per annum. I supposed that if the same} 
2000 paupers were members of a medical | 
club, they would pay a salary of 3024/. 108.,| 
being 252/. 10s. more than according to the 
present system would be paid to the medi- 
cal officer. I was guilty of no deception, 
Sir, in this, as 1 stated it as an assumption 
merely. Butnow for facts. The Stowmar- 
ket Club has been established only since last 
month,—it is hardly yet known to exist in 
the parishes to which it will extend, conse- 
quently we cannot yet draw any fair con- 
clusions as to the proportion of the married 
and single who will avail themselves of it ; 
its members as yet are 82, of which 60 are 
married, and 22 single,—a proportion I 
grant beyond that which is assumed in my 
letter; but let us even take this number, 
and for the sake of argument (though I 
contend it is not a fair one) take it if you 
will as an average. The present members 
of the club, then, will pay, 
Annually. 
60 married members, at 2d, per week £26 0 © 
22 single members, at Id. per week 415 4 


£3015 4 
The Club is intended to include fourteen 
parishes, containing a population of 8308 
inhabitants, according to the census of 
1831, of which number, as nearly as I can 
collect the proportion at this short notice, 





A few evenings ago I was informed bya 
gentleman of the highest respectability that 
he attended a parish containing 800 pau- 
pers, for which he received 7/. per annum! 
Instances like this are, unhappily, not rare, 
and yet it would be considered degradation 
if these 800 paupers were to subscribe to- 
gether and raise the salary to nearly 100/. 
per annum! 

I have already, Sir, occupied sufficient of 
your journal in detailing my opinions. In 
conclusion I must again reiterate that I am 
actuated by no self-interested or impure 
motives; I am influenced, Sir, I trust, by 
more exalted feelings: there is in the hu- 
man heart, I am convinced, an inherent de- 
sire to effect good: let us in charity wish 
that more of the actions of mankind were 
governed by this principle; and amid the 
storm and contention of conflicting opinions, 
that only shall be my guide; regardless alike 
of the ridicule or the malevolence of those 
who substitute these weapons in the place of 
argument. I take my stand upon the broad 
groundwork of truth, and upon that I will 
either stand or fall. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cuartes Roserr Breer, 
Stowmarket, July 25th, 1836. 
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COMPLAINT AGAINST THE COLLEGE OF SURGEONS. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
July 13th, 1836. 


PETITION OF THE SURGEONS OF ANDOVER 
IN THE CASE OF WM. WOOD BRADSHAW. 


Mr. WAKLEY this evening presented a 
petition signed by several surgeons of An- 
dover.* He stated that it was necessary for 
him on this occasion to depart from the 
usual practice of handing in petitions with- 
out remark or explanation, and detail at 
some length the grievance of which the 
petitioners complained. The gentiemen 
who had signed the petition and forwarded 
it to him for presentation to the House, 
were all of them members of the College of 
Surgeons, and had, during many years, been 
engaged in the practice of their profession 
in the town of Andover. They constituted 
a portion of the Commonalty of the College, 
which had obtained its charter in the year 
1800,— an instrument which had been 
founded upon the 18th of George II. By 


that charter it was decreed thet the College 
should consist of a President, Council, and 
Commonalty, the Council being empowered 
to elect the President from their own body, 
and exclude the Commonalty from taking 
any, the least share, in the government of 


the institution. Jt was necessary that this 
explanation should be given, otherwise it 
might appear extraordinary that if the com- 
plaint of the petitioners were well founded, 
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ing observed, before they could be admitted 
to an examination. In order to avoid mis- 
takes, they had better be read to the House 
from the printed paper itself, which was 
issued by the College :— 

“ Candidates will be required to bring 
proof : 

“1. Of being twenty-two years of age. 

“2. Of having been engaged six years in 
the acquirement of professional knowledge. 

“ 3. Of having studied anatomy and phy- 
siology, by attendance on lectures and de- 
monstrations, and by dissections, during 
two anatomical seasons. An anatomical sea- 
son is understood to extend from October 
to April inclusive, and fo comprise at least 140 
lectures on anatomy and physiology, occupy- 
ing not less than one hour each, given on 
separate days; and at least 100 demonstra- 
tions of the like duration, given in a similar 
manner; exclusive of dissections, of which 
distinct certificates are required. 

“4. Of having attended at least two 
courses of lectures on surgery, delivered in 
two distinct periods or seasons, each course 
to comprise not less than sixty lectures. 

“5. Of having attended lectures on the 
practice of physic, on chemistry, and on 
midwifery, during siz months; and on bo- 
tany and materia medica during three 
months. 

“6. Of having attended during twelve 
months the surgical practice of a recognised 
hospital in London, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, or Aberdeen; or for six months 
in any one of such hospitals, and twelve 
months in any recognised provincial hospi- 


it should remain unremoved by the general | tal 


body of their own College. In the govern- 
ment, however, of that institution, twenty- 
one persons maintained an absolute rule, 
and between six and seven thousand mem- 
bers of the College were entirely shut out 
from participating in its management. 
Amongst other duties which the Council 
of twenty-one undertook to execute, was 
that of examining candidates for the di- 
ploma, and prescribing the periods of at- 
tendance on lectures and hospital practice, 
which the students should observe before 
they were to be deemed eligible to be ad- 
mitted as candidates for the examination. 
This point was one of importance in the 
present inquiry, and ought to be fixed in 
the recollection of the House. The candi- 
dates, in compliance with the regulations of 
the Council, were required to produce, not 
merely tickets of admission to lectures and 
hospital practice, but certificates from 
different hospital surgeons and lecturers, as 
substantial proofs that the stipulated attend- 
ance had been served. In the autumn of 
1833, the following were the regulations 
which the council required candidates for 
the diploma to produce testimonials of hav- 





* Sce Lancer of Jaly 16, page 535. 





Such were the conditions which, in the au- 
tumn of 1833, candidates for the diploma 
were required to furnish “ proof” of hav- 
ing observed, and it is generally believed 
that the Council, through the Court of Ex- 
aminers, had always insisted, in peremptory 
terms, on their due and faithful observance. 
For the purpose of enforcing the attendance 
on lectures and hospital practice prescribed in 
the regulations, the Council many years ago 
enacted the following by-law, which at that 
time received the sanction of the then Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Court of Common Pleas. It then 
stood and still stands thus:—‘ If at any 
‘ time after the admission of a member he 
‘ shall be found to have violated any by-law 
‘of the College relating to candidates for 
‘ the diploma; or to have been guilty of any 
‘ fraud, false statement, or imposition, in 
‘any matter required by the College, his 
‘admission shall be wholly null and void.’ 
This was the 17th section of the by-laws of 
the College. The allegations of the petition- 
ers could now be clearly understood. In 
the second paragraph of the petition it 
was charged, ‘ that a person of the name 
‘of William Wood Bradshaw was prac- 
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‘ tising in the town of Andover, as a sur- 
* geon, having obtained his diploma from 
* the College of Surgeons by fraudulent cer- 
‘ tificates, which allegations the petition- 
‘ers were enabled to prove at the bar of the 
‘House. That during the time which his 
‘ certificates testified he was employed in 
‘attending lectures and hospital practice in 
* London, he was, in reality, engaged as an 
‘apprentice, with Dr. Trevor Morris, of 
‘ Chepstow, in the county of Monmouth, 
‘and did not visit London for some years 
* afterwards, and then only for a period of two 
‘ or three months; immediately after which 
* he returned to Andover with his diploma. 
* That although hardly credible, yet it was 
‘ strictly true, that the Council of the said 
* College had refused to take any proceed- 
* ings in the case, notwithstanding affidavits 
‘had been presented to them to prove that 
* the said William Wood Bradshaw had not 
‘ attended one lecture during the years and 
* months mentioned in his certificates ; that 
‘he did not visit London for some years 
‘ after the time of their date, and then for two 
‘ or three months only.’ These were the alle- 
gations of the petitioners, who, after fico 
years of procrastination on the part of the 
Council, received from that body, through 
their secretary, the following answer to 
their demand for justice :— 


“ Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
“ 27th January, 1836. 

“ Sir, am desired to acquaint yon that 
the Council have investigated all the facts 
and circumstances connected with the cer- 
tificates of professional education produced 
by Mr. Bradshaw, at the time of his admis- 
sion as a member of this College. 

“ That they have also conferred with and 
taken the opinion of the legal advisers of 
this College thereon. 

* And that, in consequence of the doubts 
and difficulties connected with the subject, 
they have resolved that it is inexpedient to 
proceed further in the business. I am, sir, 
your most obedient humble servant, 

“Epmunp Baxrour, Secretary. 

“To R. R. Perry, Esq., &c. &c.” 


Had the petitioners obtained a more satis- 
factory reply from the Council, they would 
not have found it necessary to address the 
House of Commons on the subject of their 


complaint. From the aflidavits which were 
forwarded to the Council, it appeared that 
Mr. W. Bradshaw had gone to reside as an 
assistant with Mr. H. Perry, of Henbury in 
Gloucestershire, in June 1826, and there 
remained until March 1829, when he left 
that place for the purpose of becoming an 
assistant with Mr. R. Rogers Perry, of 
Andover, with whom he continued until 
September 1832. That in February 1833, 
he commenced practice in that town as 
a surgeon on his own account, that he 


continued there until October in the 
same year, that he then visited London, 
and in December, 1833, being a period of 
less than three entire months from the time 
of his departure, returned to Andover with 
the diploma of the College of Surgeons. 
Such were the facts of this extraordinary 
case, and the petitioners could not be ac- 
cused of evincing any neglect in bringing 
the circumstance under the notice of the 
Council, because they addressed the Coun- 
cil within a fortnight of the time of the re- 
turn of the accused party to Andover. In- 
deed, the first letter of the Secretary of the 
College was dated the 8th of January 1834, 
and in the commencement the following re- 
markable passage was to be found:—‘ | 
* have now, by direction of the president, to 
*‘ acquaint you, in reply to your letter of the 
* Sth instant, that Mr. Bradshaw, prior to 
‘ the year 1828, had completed the course of 
* professional education reqnired by the 
* then existing regulations on that subject.’ 
Although the petitioners thus learn authori- 
tatively, from the College, that the testimo- 
nials of Mr. Bradshaw proved, prima facie, 
that his professional education was com- 
pleted prior to the year 1828, yet the affi- 
davit of Mr. Rogers Perry, of Henbury, es- 
tablished the fact that from June 1826 to 
March 1829, Mr. Bradshaw had not been 
absent from his (Mr. R. P.’s) residence 
during a single week at any one time in- 
| cluded between those months or years ; and 
jin a letter which Mr. Perry afterwards ad- 
| dressed to the College—as the College had 
| stated that the aflidavit did not go far 
enough—it was declared by Mr. P. to be 
in his power, with equal truth, to make oath 
of the fact that the accused party did not, 
either in the years 1826 or 1827, leave the 
house of the deponent for more than a day 
at any one period, and then the only in- 
stance of his leaving it for forty-eight hours 
was in the year 1829, immediately before he 
finally quitted Henbury for Andover. Again, 
it was proved by the affidavits, as he (Mr. 
Wakley) was informed by the petitioners, 
thet Mr. Bradshaw’s apprenticeship did 
not expire until Lady Day 1827, so that, in 
fact, he was three quarters of a year with 
Mr. Perry of Henbury, before the period 
of his apprenticeship had concluded. When, 
then, did Mr. Bradshaw comply with the 
regulations of the College? It appeared 
obvious that the complaiut of the petition- 
ers was well founded, and that the council 
had been guilty of a gross neglect of duty 
in not taking the necessary steps to vindi- 
cate the rights of those members of the 
College who bad endeavoured, honourably 
and faithfully, to comply with the terms and 
periods of attendance which had been de- 
fined in the regulations published by the 
Council. In neglecting the complaint of 
the petitioners the Council had violated 
the eighteenth by-law, which, it appeared, 
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groundiessly assured the members ‘that the 
‘College would, at all times, protect and 
‘defend every member who might be dis- 
‘turbed in the exercise and enjoyment of 
‘the rights, privileges, exemptions, and im- 
‘ munities, acquired by him as a mem 

‘thereof!’ The petitioners, therefore, who 
were all of them members of the College, | 
had a well-grounded right to complain of 
the conduct of the Council on that occasion. | 
The by-laws seemed to stand upon the books 
of the institution as matter of form, and 
were not to be rendered available for up- 
holding the rights and privileges of the 
commonalty. When this petition was re- 
ceived, it was forwarded by him (Mr. W.) 
to the College, for the inspection of the 
Council, and the honourable and learned 
member opposite (Sir F. PortocKx), whose 
opinion on the subject was taken profession- 
ally by the Council at the time of the appli- 
cation from Andover, would probably en- 
deavour on this occasion to justify the con- 
duct of the Council in neglecting the appeal 
of the petitioners. Mr. Bradshaw had 
himself, also, had due notice from him (Mr. 
W.) of the presentation of the petition, and 
none of the parties who were implicated 
could allege that they had been taken by 
surprise, or that they had not had ample 
opportunity of refuting in that House the 
allegations of the petitioners. If complaints 


of this description were to be allowed to pass 


unheeded, the commonalty of the College 
would fall into utter disrepute, and the 
whole of the regulations which were pub- 
lished by the Council for determining the 
pursuits of the students, would operate 
merely as instruments of extortion against 
all candidates for the diploma. That the 
system out of which these regulations arose 
was a bad one, could not be denied, and 
that the examination of the candidate ought 
to be made and received as a full acknow- 
lecgment of his competency to engage in 
the arduous duties of his profession. But 
the petitioners had an undoubted right to 
insist that if these regulations were in ex- 
istence, compliance with them should be 
enforced,—not partially, but against all the 
candidates for the diploma,—that the sys- 
tem of government and the regulatiens 
should be founded and executed on strict 
principles of impartiality. Besides, the pe- 
titioners had in this case sufficient reason 
for believing that Mr. Bradshaw had under- 
gone no examination at all before the Col- 
lege; because if the system admitted of 
his making it appear that he had attended 
lectures and hospital practice in London 
during a period of nearly two years, with- 
out his having been in the metropolis at 
all during that period, it was natural for 
the petitioners to believe that some other 
party was examined at the College in the 
name of “ Bradshaw,” and that he never 





presented himself, personally, before the 
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Court of Examiners. The case, therefore, 
was one that demanded a full and complete 
inquiry. By whom were the certificates 
signed? Who were the lecturers whose sig- 
natures, thus imposed on the College, in- 
sulted the commonalty, and defrauded the 
public? Who were the hospital surgeons 
that testified to the attendance of Mr. Brad- 
shaw on the surgical practice of a London 
hospital during twelve months? That the 
Council of the College were fully conversant 
with the fraud which had been practised, 
was rendered quite clear from the following 
paragraph which he (Mr. W.) would quote 
from a letter, addressed by Mr. Balfour, the 
secretary of the College, by order of the 
Council, to Mr. Perry of Andover, on the 24th 
of May, 1834 :—‘The Court are sorry to per- 
‘ceive, by the statement of Mr. Perry of 
‘Henbury, that the certificate purporting 
‘to have been signed by Mr. Sleigh, cannot 
* be correct, and they will take further steps 
‘on this subject.” What were the ‘ steps’ 
which the Council took, even after this ad- 
mission of the fraud? Why, they cited Mr. 
Bradshaw to appear, and answer the com- 
plaint of the petitioners. Their citation 
was treated with contempt, and then the 
Council coolly informed the petitioners 
that, ‘ from the doubts and difficulties of the 
affair,’ they could take no further proceed- 
ings respecting it. Still it must appear to 
every impartial person who was anxious 
that the utility and the respectability of the 
profession should be maintained, that it was 
the duty of the Council to enter into the 
fullest and most complete investigation of 
the allegations contained in the complaint. 
It had been alleged by the Council, that, 
even if the fraud was proved, they had not 
the power to erase the name of Mr. Brad- 
shaw from the list of members. It might 
be supposed that the existence of the 17th 
by-law of the College, which he (Mr. W.) 
had already quoted, would have precluded 
any individual belonging to the Council 
from offering so shallow an excuse for the 
conduct of that body. If the College had 
not the power to dismiss, why were the by- 
laws authorizing dismissal continued apon 
the books? But the right of corporations 
to expel was acknowledged and undoubted. 
The decision of the court, pronounced 
through Lord Mansfield, in the King v. 
Richardson (Burrow’s Reports, vol. 1, page 
539), confirmed the existence of this power 
beyond the possibility of dispute :— ‘ In 
‘ Brace’s case, the court says, “ The mo- 
‘dern opinion has been, that a power of 
‘amotion is incident to the corporation.” 
‘ We all think that this modern opinion is 
‘right. It is necessary to the good order 
‘and government of corporate bodies that 
‘ there should be such a power, as much as 
‘ the power to make by-laws. Lord Coke 
‘ says, “ There is a tacit condition annexed 
‘to the franchise, which, if he breaks, he 
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“may be disfranchised.” But where the 
‘ offence is merely against his duty as a 
* corporator, he can only be tried for it by 
‘ the corporation. Unless the power be in- 
‘ cident, franchises or offices might be for- 
‘ feited for offences, and yet there would be 
* no means to carry the law into execution. 
* Suppose a by-law made “ to give power 
‘of amotion for just cause ;” such by-law 
* would be good. If so, a corporation, by 
* virtue of an incident power, may raise to 
‘ themselves authority to remove for just 
* cause, though power to do so was not ex- 
* pressly given by charter or prescription.’ 
Nothing could be clearer, then, than the 
right of the Council to enforce their own 
by-laws, and dismiss any member of the 
College who might have obtained his di- 
ploma by means of testimonials which had 
been fraudulently obtained, or by means of 
any other false statement or dishonest prac- 
tice. In what manner the Council would 
justify their neglect in the instance before 
the House, remained to be seen; but it 
required very strong evidence to prove that 
the petitioners had not established a full 
claim to redress, and also that they had not 
discharged a most important public duty in 
bringing their grievances under the consi- 
deration of the legislature. 


Sir F. POLLOCK trusted that the House 
would allow him to make a few statements 


in reply to the complaints and allegations of 


the petitioners. He was well acquainted 
with the case, as he had been consulted 
upon it professionally, and he was anxious 
that the petition should receive the most 
deliberate attention. He felt bound to ob- 
serve, that the honourable Member for 
Finsbury was not quite correct in stating 
the law of the case. He was right, how- 
ever, with reference to the power of the 
Council to declare the admission of the can- 
didate, after fraud had been proved, to be 
altogether null and void. But the question 
first to be determined was this, Had the 
petitioners furnished the Council with suf- 
ficient proof to warrant them in erasing the 
name of Mr. Bradshaw from the list of 
members? It was his decided opinion that 
the evidence was altogether insufficient for 
that purpose, and that it would have been 
most unsafe, if not unjust, for the Council 
to hazard any such proceeding. It was stated 
by the petitioners, that the College had not 
adopted any proceedings relative to their 
complaint. This was incorrect; nothing, 
in fact, could be more erroneous than such 
a statement, as the facts which he had to 
disclose would sufficiently prove. If Mr. 
Bradshaw did not appear before the Coun- 
cil when he was summoned, that was not 
the fault of the College. They had no power 
to enforce his appearance, and Mr. Bradshaw 
had an undoubted right to neglect or comply 
with the request, as he might think proper. 
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In requiring him, et to appear be. 
feso died the Council hi nd dlischarned ¢ their 
duty in that respect. When the petitioners 
sent a statement of the complaint to the 
College, he (Sir F. P.) was consulted on the 
subject, and he advised that the petitioners 
should be requested to furnish affidavits of 
those facts bearing on the case which were 
within their cognizance. Subsequently, 
those documents were forwarded to the 
College, and afterwards laid before him, in 
order that his opinion thereon might be 
taken. He then went through the case most 
deliberately, and at the conclusion of the 
investigation he was firmly, conscientiously, 
and decidedly of opinion that the College 
could not, with a due regard to its own 
security, and to the right of the subject, 
expel Mr. Bradshaw upon the evidence 
which had been tendered by the complain- 
ants. He (Sir F. P.) took upon himself the 
whole responsibility of giving that opinion, 
and if the conduct of any person was biame- 
able, it was to him that the censure should 
apply, and not to the Council, for that re- 
spectable body of gentlemen had acted en- 
tirely upon the advice which he had deli- 
berately given as the professed adviser of 
the College. In short, such was the nature 
of the evidence, that it was his opinion that 
it would be highly improper to take any 
other proceedings in the business than those 
which had been adopted by the Council. 
The House would remark, that it had not 
once been asserted by the petitioners that Mr. 
Bradshaw was incompetent to discharge the 
duties of his profession, and it was probable 
that the complaint arose more out of his 
success as a practitioner, than in consequence 
of any fraud committed in obtaining his 
diploma. He feared, in fact, that profes- 
sional jealousy, or rivalry, had no small 
share in originating and giving colour to 
the statements of the complainants. What 
were the facts of the case? The gentleman 
applied to the College to be examined. The 
usual testimonials were demanded by the 
proper authorities. The certificates from 
the regular teachers were presented to the 
Court of Examiners, and bore, in the signa- 
tures attached to them, all the characters 
of genuineness and authenticity. Upon 
these testimonials the candidate was admit- 
ted, and after going through the usual ex- 
amination, to the entire satisfaction of the 
Court, he was granted a diploma to prac- 
tise surgery. In the whole of this proceed- 
ing there was nothing irregular on the part 
of the Council, and no circumstance had 
arisen to induce a belief that the slightest 
irregularity had occurred. Even now, in- 
deed, it was not pretended that the testi- 
monials were forged documents, but only 
that the parties signing them had testified 
to an attendance which had not been served 
by Mr. Bradshaw. The evidence in nega- 
tion of the fact was, however, in point of 
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law, as evidence, insufficient to sustain the 
ground which the petitioners had assumed. 
No doubt existed of the certificates being 
genuine ; as soon, however, as Mr. Brad- 
shaw returned to Andover, a letter was re- 
ceived by the Council, in which it was 
alleged, that a person who had just come to 
that town with the diploma, had received it 
at a time when, according to the regulations 


of the College, he was not properly quali- | 
Then it was that he (Sir F. P.) was | throughout on his opinion, as a lawyer, and 


fied. 
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conceal in the case, and having learned 
from the Council that the petition was to 
be presented by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury, he had freely communicated with that 
gentleman on the subject, and had shown 
him the opinion at length which he had 
given to the College professionally, when 
he was consulted after the presentation of 
the affidavits by the petitioners. He must 
again say that the College had acted 


consulted, and, subsequently, those other |he alone was responsible for all that had 
steps were taken which he had explained | been done, and all that had been omitted. 


to the House. 


After the fullest inquiry, he | The College, in his opinion, had taken every 


was fully of opinion that the Council could step which a sense of justice, or of public 


not, safely, or with propriety, expel him, | duty, could require. 


The evidence for the 


and that opinion he had unhesitatingly expulsion of Mr. Bradshaw was insufficient, 
communicated to the College. From the! and he was sure that he might confidently 
affidavits of the petitioners, it was difficult | state in the British House of Commons, 


to say whether Mr. Bradshaw might not | 
have attended the lectures and hospital 
practice during considerable successive pe- 
riods within the dates which professed to 
include the commencement and termina- 


tion of the period of his attendance on, 


them in the College; and it was well known 


by the Council, and not less so by the pro- | 


fession, that great strictness, with reference 
to the attendance of students, was not, and 
could not, always be observed. Now the 
affidavit of one of the petitioners, with 
whom Mr. Bradshaw had resided in 1826 
and 1827, stated that Mr. B. was not absent 
for more than seven or eight days at any 
one time, but no mention was made of the 
frequency with which absences occurred. 
Would a jury convict upon such evidence ? 
In his opinion, decidedly not. If, therefore, | 
the College had expelled Mr. Bradshaw 
upon the evidence which had been forwarded 
by 
plied to the Court of King’s Bench for 


the petitioners, he might have ap-| 


| 


a mandamus calling upon the Council to 


show by what right they had struck his 
name from the list of members. 
case the College would have had to prove | 
that the certificates were not genuine, or 


In that} 


that it was not consistent with justice to 
allege that any man was to be put on his 
trial in this country, upon suspicion—upon 
a charge against him which only amounted 
to mere suspicion. 


Mr. WAKLEY was never more surprised 
than on hearing the remark with which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had concluded 
his speech. The hon. Gentleman was a 
most distinguished lawyer, and had lateiy 
held under the Crown the high office of 
attorney-general, and yet he believed that 
it never would be said by the British House 
of Commons that a man should be tried on 
an accusation against him which only 
amounted to suspicion! Why, was it not 
a fact that the law regarded every man as 
being tried on mere suspicion, and that no 
man was considered to be guilty until he 
had been tried ? 

Sir F. POLLOCK.—There is the inter- 
vention of the grand jury. 


Mr. WAKLEY. — True; 


the proceeding 
before that body confirms my view of the 


case. The accused party, be it remem- 
bered, is not heard before the grand jury, 
and the inquiry, conducted wholly ex parte, 


that they had been obtained fraudulently, | only goes to prove that there is ‘enough of 
when, upon such evidence as was furnished | | suapioion to put the accused individual upon 


in the affidavits in question, no lawyer|his trial before a jury in open court. 


With 


could be found fairly to anticipate that the regard to the case before the House, it was 
verdict of a jury would be in favour of the | evident that the petitioners had made out as 


College. That was his firm and decided 
opinion. Had the College been made ac- 
quainted with the case before the admission 
of the party as a member, it might have 
been necessary to institute an inquiry which 
might have been attended with a very dif- 
ferent result, but having been examined. 
having been admitted to the rights of a 
member, having obtained the diploma after 
an examination, it would be most unbecom- 
ing, and most injurious on the part of the 
Council to deprive Mr. Bradshaw of his 
right, without having received the clearest 
possible proof that his admission had been 
accomplished by fraud, He had nothing to 





strong a case of suspicion against Mr. Brad- 
shaw as it was possible to publish; but 


| other parties were implicated, and it was 


not convenient to pursue the inquiry. If 
the testimonials had been fraudulently ob- 
tained, it might readily be conjectured that 
they had been fraudulently granted, and it 
did so happen that the testimonial of at- 
tendance upon the practice of a London 
hospital, was actually signed by some of 
the members of that very Council to whom 
the petitioners had applied for redress. He 
would not, however, prolong the discussion. 
In framing new laws for the government of 
our medical institutions the House was in 





possession of sufficient materials for 
venting for the future abuses of a similar 
description, but with reference to the pre- 
sent case it was obvious that the petitioners 
could not obtain justice without submitting 
their complaint to the consideration and 
decision of a jury. 

On the motion of Mr. Wax.ey the peti- 
tion was then brought up and laid upon the 
table. 





THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, July 30, 1836. 
a 


In another part of our journal will be 
found a report of the proceedings of the 
“Provincia, Mepicat aNnp SwurGicar 
Association,” which has just held its an- 
nual meeting at Manchester. The preced- 
ing celebration of the society took place at 
Oxford, in the last year, and the two occa- 
sions have exhibited a striking contrast with 
respect to the numbers who were present. 

Earnestly have we desired that the medi- 
cal practitioners of this empire should be 


united in one firm bond of attachment for | 


their common benefit, and for the public 
advancement. We hailed, thercfore, the 
establishment of the “ Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association ” with no ordinary 
feelings of satisfaction. At the same time 
we expressed our opinions of its probable 
success, doubtingly, — stated our apprehen- 
sions of the appropriateness of the designa- 
tion which was given to the Association,— 
and remarked that we were led to fear that 
the constitution of the society in theory, 
however agreeable it might prove on pe- 
rusal, would not work effectively in prac- 
tice, and satisfy those expectations and de- 
mands which had so long existed, and been 
proclaimed throughout all ranks of the pro- 
fession. The proposed migratory visits of 
the Association held out to the minds of 
many enthusiastic individuals a prospect of 
success, which, we apprehend, wilil never be 
sustained by any more solid foundation than 
the imagination of energetic speculators. 





FATE OF THE 


The title of the Association always appeared 
to us to be extremely objectionable. Bating 
its want of classical nicety, terseneas, and 
distinctness, it conveyed an irrational as 
well as an illogical inference. First, it 
should be observed, that England is not a 
country of “ provinces ;” and, secondly, the 
adjective drawn from the generic term medi- 
cine, ought not to be coupled with another 
adjective which indicates that a distinction 
can be made in those sources of information 
whence medical practitioners derive a well- 
founded knowledge of their profession. The 
differences of title have operated greatly to 
the prejudice of a vast majority of the pro- 
fession in this country. When, therefore, 
the ncw Association was established, we ex- 
pressed our astonishment and regret that a 
society of so extensive a range of operation, 
founded in the nineteenth century, should 
denote by its title that practitioners in me- 
dicine could be divided into “ medical ” and 
“surgical” classes. The imperfect govern- 
ment of our colleges, and many of our con- 
ventional arrangements, encouraged, it is 
true, the founders of the institution in fall- 
ing into this error of designation at the 
time it was committed. Still, the inaccu- 
racy, when we reflect on the attainments of 
its authors, was almostinexcusable. It was 
a radical, a fundamental, as well as a philo- 
Iegical mistake. Sincerely do we believe 
that it was the object of Dr. Hasrincs to 
amalgamate into one association the great 
majority of English medical practitioners,— 
whatever might be their designation or their 
titles,—in the walks of professional and 
social life. But he ought to have borne in 
mind that those gentlemen who practise 
as pharmacopolists, as surgeons, as general 
practitioners, as accoucheurs, have been 
stigmatized by the Councils and censors of 
the Colleges,—by the foul offsprings of ne- 
potism in our hospitals,—as belonging to 
a “SUBORDINATE” class of practitio- 
ners. The College of Physicians has stigma- 
tized the great body of English medical 
practitioners, by inflicting upon them the 





“ PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION.” 


ban of ExcLus1on from that institution, and 
the intolerant and imbecile College of Sur- 
geons, in its conceit and ferocity, has pro- 
ceeded one step farther, and declared that 
the surgeon who combines, most usefully 
for the public,—in his own character, all 
the essential duties of parties who auda- 
ciously arrogate to themselves peculiar titles 
and attainments,—every such surgeon has 
absolutely been denounced to the world, by 
the governing Council of his own institu- 
tion, as belonging to TOO LOW A GRADE to 
admit of being associated with them in the 
government of a medical college! In fact, 
the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
have laboured hard to insult and degrade 
the vast majority of English medical prac- 
titioners, and yet the Council or Managing 
Committee of a ‘body styled the “ Provin- 
cial Medical and Surgical Association,” was 
guilty of the superlative meanness of taint- 
ing their after-dinner cups, by ¢oasting those 
vicious, those insolent, those insulting in- 
stitutions! 


Does this association, then, embody the 
opinions and feelings of the enormous ma- 
jority of medical practitioners in this coun- 


try? It is impossible. On the contrary, 
the feasting frivolities, the long series of 
senseless toasts, will be heard of and read 
by that majority with feelings of disgust. 

It will be observed, that the members 
who attended at Manchester scarcely 
amounted to a moiety of the number who 
assembled at Oxford last year. The death 
warrant of the institution seems to be en- 
graven over its portals,—its fate to be sealed 
and fixed. Who can regret either the de- 
cree or the doom? We rejoice that men 
who could thus commit themselves,—who 
could observe such misconduct,—who could 
participate in the scene,—without condemn- 
ing such irrational proceedings, sur le champs, 
—without expressing their indignation when 
the whole body of the profession was thus 
insulted and injured,—we rejoice that such 
men have their objects and opinions laid 
open so early in their career to the scrutiny 
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and the reprehension of their professional 
brethren. That) the assembly comprised 
many most estimable and respectable gen- 
tlemen, we cheerfully acknowledge, but that 
they acted with becoming intelligence and 
spirit on the occasion, we unhesitatingly and 
unequivocally deny. The importance of 
the object to be attained, as well as the 
nesessity for repudiating the mean and un- 
worthy feelings which were implied by some 
of the toasts, demanded a display of energy 
and thought on the part of the convivialists. 
The character of the profession was involved 
in the proceedings, and was it becoming 
that it should be communicated, with- 
out remonstrance from any party, to the 
enlightened portion of the English public, 
that an association compounded, to all ap- 
pearance, of practitioners selected, for the 
most part, from the ranks of the general 
body of the profession, had bestowed their 
after-dinner honours upon institutions the 
conduct of which, during the last fourteen 
years, had been the constant subject of bitter 
reproach and animadversion? If the Col- 
leges, governed as they are in every in- 
stance by self-elected bodies, are fit objects 
for toasting and laudation,—are fit objects 
to receive homage from the great body of 
English surgeons, what, we would ask, is to 
be expected from the “ Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association,” relative to the 
important cause of medical reform? That 
reform must sweep away those Colleges, 
and erect in their stead a National 
Faculty of Medicine, in which there shall be 
uniformity of title for the members of the 
institution, and for whom also there shall 
be uniformity of rights and immunities, or 
nothing will be accomplished towards 
effecting that important improvement in 
medical government which every man 
knows to be so desirable, who has taken 
the trouble to examine and estimate the 
anomalies of the existing system, and the 
number of abuses which it is so well calcu- 
lated to perpetuate. Instead, then, of this 
heterogeneous “ Provincial Medical and 
2R 
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Surgical Association,” which is already— 
to the'discomfiture of the subordinates—held 
in the gentle leading strings of doctors and 
pures—for it is Doctor E. Johnstone who 
presides at Worcester, Doctor Carrick who 
presides at Bristol, Doctor J. Johnstone 
who presides at Birmingham, Doctor Kidd 
who presides at Oxford, and Doctor Holme 
who presides at Manchester—let there 
arise, out of this failure, the establishment 
of a British Medical Association, com- 
pounded of sub or county associations 
throughout the whole of England ; and in- 
stead of the discursive or migratory visits 
to places which can have but few collateral 
attractions for nineteen-twentieths of the 
members, the aggregate meetings of the 
association ought to be held annually in the 
metropolis of the empire. At the recent 
anniversary the members had some diffi- 
culty in appointing a place of meeting for 
the next year ; and, at last, in order to suit 
the convenience of a majority of the associ- 
ation, Cheltenham was the place fixed on. 
Here Doctor Botsracon—the sprightly and 
dashing Doctor Botsracon,—is to figure as 
first fiddle, and those general practitioners’ 
or, as the colleges which have justbeen so 
enthusiastically toasted, term them—the 
SUBORDINATES, are to assemble, as sc many 
puppets, and help to make up the show. 
Away with this disgusting foolery! We are 
sick of it. The profession is nauseated by 
it. Such proceedings, and such an institu- 
tion, are altogether beneath the importance, 
the numbers, the rank, and the dignity of 
the bulk of English medical practitioners. 
Instead of a Provincial we must have a 
National Medical Association, in which the 
doctors would naturally occupy a less im- 
posing and overbearing position than the 
one they are wont to assume. 

We had almost forgotten to direct the 
attention of the reader to the notice taken 
by Mr. G. J. Cross, one of the surgeons of 
the Norwich Hospital, of the British weekly 
medical periodicals. The stupid imperti- 
nence of this puny personage, reminds us 


of the little pug dog, which, having admired 





the valour of another little pug in perform. 
ing a certain office on the body of a dead 
lion, ventured to snarl at the roar of a living 
one. The fate of the little beast may be 
conjectured, 





Tue report of the Committee which was 
appointed last year at Oxford, to inquire 
into the abuses of the medical contract sys- 
tem in the new Unions, was read at the Man- 
chester meeting, by Mr. Rumsey of Chesham. 
Judging from the notice which has been 
taken of the document by our reporter, we 
are inclined to believe that it will be worthy 
of the attention of the profession, and we 
are glad to find that it is to be printed in a 
form separate from the body of the “ Tran- 
sactions,” for immediate distribution. 

Lord Joun Russets, with characteristic 
manliness of character, has promised that 
he will not oppose the following motion, 
which stands on the Order Book of the 
House of Commons :— 

“ Mr. Wak.ey, To move that a Select Com- 
“ mittee be appointed, to enquire into the 
“ nature and effects of the measures which 
“have been provided in the Unions and 
*“ Parishes of England and Wales, for sup- 
“ plying medical attendance and medicines 
“to all sick persons who may be, or may 
“have been, entitled to receive parochial 
“ relief under the existing or any former 
“ Poor Laws.” [Early next Session. ] 

The members of the profession, therefore, 
should instantly commence collecting and 
arranging the evidence which it may be es- 
sential to produce before Parliament. 


From the moment that Dr. Jones Quatn, 
in an unlucky hour for the institution, va- 
cated the chair of Anatomy in the “ Univer- 
sity of London,” a series of intrigues have 
been in motion, in order to procure the ap- 
pointment of his successor. Various and 
conflicting are the statements which we have 
received on the subject; but we regret to 
say that nearly the whole of them connect 
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the names of some of the professors with 
these underhand and extremely reprehensi- 
ble practices. Intrigue, however, is one of 
the natural results of the odious system of 
secret election in making these appointments. 
Moreover, intrigue and inappropriateness of 
selection must be the inevitable conse- 
quences of allowing the professors them- 
selves to exercise, as a body, avy influence 
over the appointment of their colleagues. 
The Medical Faculty of the University 
should be interdicted, under heavy penal- 
ties, from interfering in these elections. If 
the professors are to be the judges, what is 
the practice they sanction, if it be not that of 
a self-perpetuating system of choosing their 
colleagues? Now it may be supposed, by 
unreflecting persons, that professors are good 
judges on these occasions ; whereas, in point 
of fact, individuals more unfitting for decid- 
ing correctly and impartially cannot be found. 
The professors are men. Each tries in his 
vocation, and often most laudably, but some- 
times by mean manceuvres, to outstrip his 


colleagues in popularity. The duties which 
they have to discharge bring them frequently 


into official contact. Hence arise bicker- 
ings, petty squabblings, and, not unfre- 
quently, serious personal contentions. At 
length, feelings of animosity become esta- 
blished. Each man has his little party, or 
his advocates, and, ultimately, the result of 
every question is decided, not upon its 
merits, but from the feelings which are en- 
tertained towards its supporters. Besides 
the professors can have no design to be 
eclipsed in their vocation. If they make a 
moderate estimate of their own gleanings in 
genius, they would rather select, as a com- 
panion for the light of their knowledge, the 
flickering of a taper than the splendour of 
an unobscured sun. Like other men they 
have no desire to be outshone in their pur- 
suits. As an effectual safeguard against 
the intrusion of envy and intrigue, the con- 
cours, or mental trial, should be adopted 
and established. 

Numerous, we find, are the competitors 
for the vacant Chair of Anatomy; and 


amongst others, Mr. Mayo, of King’s College. 
His failure in the Strand furnishes, we 
presume, his chief claim to the consideration 
of the Council. If the Council are fond of 
empty benches and empty coffers, let them 
by all means choose Mr, Mayo forthe Chair 
of Anatomy. 

An universal feeling prevails, we are 
heartily rejoiced to find, in favour of ap- 
pointing Dr. Grant to the Chair of Physi- 
ology. The selection of that gentleman for 
such an office, would reflect the highest 
honour on the discernment and impartiality 
of the Council. The reputation of Dr. 
Grant has already penetrated wherever 
physiology and anatomy are known as 
sciences; and should the Council neglect, on 
this occasion, to render justice to this dis- 
tinguished man, and, above all, afford the 
students an opportunity of deriving the in- 
estimable benefit which his profoundly 
competent discourses on the subject of 
physiology would necessarily confer upon 
them—the governing body of the University 
will, by this omission, expose themselves to 
general censure, and their motives to much 
painful remark. Earnestly do we entreat 
the Council to act upon their own judgments 
in bestowing appointments in the University. 
Earnestly do we entreat them to defeat the 
objects of the paltry little knots ofintriguers, 
and not estimate at too high a value the 
recommendations of the Medical Faculty. 
Other persons, less exposed to the operations 
of prejudice, can exercise a sounder and a 
purer judgment. The decision of Mr. 
Warburton, for example, if that gentleman 
could be induced, as a Member of the 
Council, to take an active part in the election, 
would be preferred, by the profession and 
the public, to the recommendation of the pro- 
fessors, however strongly it might be ex- 
pressed, however strenuously it might be 
enforced. The non-appointment of so re- 
nowned a man as Professor Grant to the 
Chair of Physiology, at this time, would be 
a real misfortune to the institution. 
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PROVINCIAL MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


FOURTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 
HELD AT MANCHESTER, JULY 1836, 


Tuts association held its fourth anniver- 
sary meeting, at Manchester, on Wednesday 
and Thursday the 20th and 2ist instant. 
Through the instrumentality of the local 
council, there were placed at the disposal 
of the general council of the association on 
this occasion, admissions for the members 
to the Royal Infirmary, the Fever Wards, 
the Dispensary, the Lunatic Asylum, the 
Museum of the Natural History Society, 
the Cheetham Library, and the Botanic 
Gardens of the town. From the most ac- 
curate means of calculation within our 
reach, we pute the bers who were 
present on this occasion at about a hundred 
and thirty, of whom the following list has 


been forwarded to us oy ous reporter :— 
M , Oxford 
a 
— Jeffreys, Liv: 
Mr Johnson, Norwich 





Mr Medd, Stockport 
— Moore, Bolton 
Dr Moulson, Halifax 
Newbold, Ashton- 


Mr Sunderland, Stayly- 


~ Surrage, Clifton 
» Leeds 


— Teale 
— Thora , Stock port 
— F. R. Tinker, Hyde 
— W. Tinker, Hyde 

— Tudor, Bath 

Dr Turner, Stockport 

— Walker,Huddersteld 
Mr Webster, Derby 
DrWilliams,N ottingham 
Mr (ee 


Of Manchester and Salford. 
gee ag & Ayre _ — _— | a 
° unt, Jesse, Jordan, 
Messrs yng WO Kerr, Lewis 
Boultflower, Carew Drs Lyon & Marshall 
a —— Newbold, 
Plant, —* Ro- 
bertson, Stott, , Turner 
Wilson, Windsor 
H Dr Wood ; 
and probably (our Reporter adds) several others. 





The use of the Royal Institution having 
been granted to the association, the council 
held the preliminary meeting for business 
at one o’clock on Wednesday, in the council 
room of the building. 


Wepnespay, July 20th. 


Tue first general proceedings of the asso- 
ciation commenced this day, in the hall 
of the Manchester Choral Society, at the 
— Institution, where about 130 members 
had assembled, Dr. Hotme, of Manchester, 
in the chair. The Cuarrman, after acknow- 
ledging his sense of the honour conferred 
upon him by the appointment, said that he 
should gladly have followed the example of 
the chairmen at the previous anniversaries, 
by delivering a suitable address to the mem- 
bers ; circumstances however prevented him 
from doing so, though many topics suggested 
themselves on this occasion, to which he 
would have adyerted. But he wished to call 
their attention to one important subject; 
and if, after the conclusion of the proceedings 
of this anniversary, they could stay a day 
or two, he trusted they would make a point 
of investigating the state of the working 
classes in that district, and in the town of 
Manchester particularly, and the influence 
which manufacturing occupations had upon 
their health and comforts. Every facility 
for instituting such an inquiry would, 
was sure, be afforded by the manufacturers 
themselves, and he trusted that those gen- 
tlemen, especially, who resided in purely 
agricultural districts, would enter upon the 
inguiry. Considerable diversity of opinion 
had prevailed on the subject, and on that 
account it was desirable to recommend the 
subject to the consideration of visitors, 
rather than to that of his fellow-townsmen. 
He was sure that gentlemen belonging to 
an honourable profession like that of medi- 
cine, would approach the subject with un- 
biased minds, and thus ascertain how far 
their anticipations and their convictions 
coincided. He would not further occupy 
the time of the meeting, but would call 
upon their excellent secretary, Dr. Hastings, 
to read the report of the council. 

Dr. Hastines, on rising, was received 
with cheers. The report commenced by 
stating that the council could not better 
show the rapid progress of the institution, 
than by referring to the fact, that at this, 
the fourth anniversary of the association, 
held in a town socelebrated for its patronage 
of scientific societies, the number of mem- 
bers had reached six hundred, being an 
increase of one hundred since the meeting 
last year at Oxford ; whereas, in the previous 
year, the accession of members was only 
fifty; thus showing the increased interest 
taken in the association by provincial 
medical men. In addition to this, it should 
be mentioned that since the Oxford meeting 
their professional brethren in the eastern 
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provinces had formed a similar association, 
two meetings of which had been held, one 
at Bury St. Edmunds, on the 25th Septem- 
ber last, when the eastern medical associ- 
ation was formed, and the other at Ipswich, 
on the 6th June, when the members unani- 
mously resolved to seek an intimate con- 
nection with the parent association, for the 
purpose of cooperation in the pursuit of 
medical science. That such a junction was 
desirable, every advocate for the cordial 
union of members of a profession, which 
more than any other needed union, would 
admit; but opinions might vary as to the 
mode of effecting this junction. The over- 
ture was made by the eastern association in 
their resolution, “ That Dr. Crowfoot of 
Beccles, Dr. Fisher of Cambridge, Mr. 
Crosse of Norwich, and Mr. Bedingfield, of 
Stowmarket, form a deputation to Man- 
chester, to effect the junction; a meeting of 
the two societies to be held once in two 
years; and a meeting of the whole once in 
every four or five years, in one of the eastern 
counties.”” The terms on which the proposed 
junction was sought were these :—That on 
the Ist July in each year, the eastern asso- 
ciation should pay two-thirds of the sub- 
scriptions they received, to the treasurer of 
the parent association. That each member 


of the eastern association should receive the 
volume of the parent association’s “ Tran- 


sactions”’ now in the press, and all the 
succeeding volumes. That all papers or 
memoirs written by members of the eastern 
association, and marked by its council for 
publication, should be printed in the fifth 
or subsequent volume of the “ Transactions.” 
That a meeting of the two societies should 
be held once in every four or five years, at 
one of the large towns in one of the six 
eastern counties, and that the names of the 
members, council, and officers of the eastern 
association, should be printed in the fifth 
volume of the “ Transactions.”” The coun- 
cil now left it to the members to determine 
whether they should comply with these 
terms, or propose others, or reject the pro- 
posal altogether, excepting so far as the 
effect would be that of making the two 
societies to all intents and purposes one. 
The finances of the Provincial Association 
were happily in a state to cause no anxiety 
as to the means of carrying on the great 
objects of its attention. The income for the 
past year, added to the balance in hand at 
the last meeting, amounted to £705, and 
the expenditure to £498 Is. 7d., leaving a 
surplus of £205, a considerable sum, con- 
sidering the expensive style in which the 
“ Transactions” were got up. Still, there 
were several defaulters amongst the mem- 
bers, and the list of arrears was heavy. 
On this account the council recommend the 
collection of subscriptions by paid agents 
in the various districts. In the present 
year a greater number of contributions had 





been made by members to the “ Transac- 
tions,” than ia any previous one. This had 
led to the publication of a larger volume, 
the intrinsic merit of which the council 
thought was such as fully to sustain the 
high character of the work. The council 
regretted that so few infirmaries and hos- 
pitals had sent statistical records and reports 
of their cases, but they hoped that the 
various considerations which were urged 
in the instructive observations of Dr. Wal- 
ker, on the medical charities of England 
and Ireland, would prompt the enlightened 
members of the association to greater ex- 
ertion in this respect. The council owed 
apologies to several members, whose con- 
tributions, though highly deserving of pub- 
lication, were, by the limits of the volume, 
compelled to be postponed until the appear- 
ance of another volume. The first volume 
was out of print, and in order to determine 
the propriety of publishing a second edition, 
the council requested that members desirous 
of purchasing would send their names to 
Messrs. Sherwood and Co., Paternoster Row, 
London. As several reports and papers 
would be presented at the present meeting, 
and some would have to be postponed, the 
council did not think it desirable to nominate 
new committees to draw up new reports for 
the next year’s meeting ; but they thought 
it right to draw the attention of the members 
to a subject of great importance for future 
papers, namely, the investigation of epidemic 
diseases. Their consideration was announ- 
ced in the first prospectus, and confirmed at 
the general meeting held at Worcester in 
1832. The council now again earnestly re- 
commended the subject to the notice of the 
members, in confident anticipation that their 
researches would tend to remove the obscu- 
rity which envelopes that class of diseases. 
The council perfectly agreed with an able 
writer on the subject of epidemic diseases, 
that if every observer had marked the series 
of events which characterised epidemics, we 
should not now have been so much in the 
dark respecting them. The council ear- 
nestly requested each member of the asso- 
ciation to keep a register of the rise, pro- 
gress, and decrease of epidemics in his dis- 
trict, carefully recording dates; and, as the 
object was to discover facts, not to propa- 
gate theories, the barometric, thermometric, 
and hygrometric states of the atmosphere, as 
indicated by proper instruments, should be 
noted. They hoped this would not be 
thought troublesome, when the value of 
such observations was considered, and that 
every member would contribute his quota to 
the investigation. The register, completed 
to the last day of May in each year, should 
then be forwarded to the nearest member of 
the council, by whom it would be transmit- 
ted to the secretaries. The council felt war- 
ranted in expecting the most ws re- 
sults from the combined observations of the 
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members, who would thus form a phalanx 
of observers such as was never before known 
in the field of British science. In compliance 
with the resolution — last year, respect- 
ing the formation of a Benevolent Fund, va- 
rious local committees had been formed, with 
which the central committee had communi- 
cated, and the latter had formed a code of 
rules, which were generally approved of by 
the local committees, and would be submit- 
ted to the consideration of the association at 
this meeting. The importance of this sub- 
ject, and of another which engaged their at- 
tion last year, viz. the operation of the new 
poor law act upon the medical attendance 
on the sick poor, was such as to induce the 
council to provide rooms for the special ac- 
commodation of these committees, with 
whom members possessing any information 
on these subjects were requested to com- 
municate. No contribution had been made to 
the prize-essay fund, since last year; and the 
council suggested, that should no contribu- 
tion be received before the ensuing anni- 
versary, it would be desirable to make 
some appropriation to it from the general 
fund. In terminating their report, the coun- 
cil could not help expressing the high grati- 
fication they experienced in contemplating 
the present aspect of the association, and 
its rapid advancement in usefulness and dis- 
tinction. Without venturing to prophesy 
the future destiny of this association, should 
its members continue the active and bold 
career they had commenced, it was enough 
to state that it was unexampled in the history 
of medical science, and that it had already 
elevated the character and increased the ho- 
nour and respectability of the profession, and 
united them into a firm body of mutual co- 
operators for the advancement of medical 
knowledge. (Cheers.) 

Dr. Kipp thought that every gentleman 
present must be gratified by the report just 
read, and feel indebted to Dr. H. for his ex- 
ertions in promoting the advancement of the 
society, which had two subjects for satis- 
faction,—the increase in the number of mem- 
bers, and the proposal of the eastern asso- 
ciation to unite itself with the parent 
society. 

Dr. J. Jounstone, of Birmingham, se- 
conded the resolution, which passed unani- 
mously, 

Mr. Tupor, of Bath, moved that a Com- 
mittee, consisting of Dr. Barrow, Mr. Hebb, 
Dr. Streeton, Mr. Jordan, and Dr. Brown, 
be appointed to meet the deputation from 
the eastern association, to consider 
whether a junction of the two societies was 
desirable ; and report thereon to the general 
meeting on Thursday. The motion was 
seconded by Dr. Jerrreys, and passed una- 
nimously. 

Dr. Scort, of Liv 1, moved the thanks 
of the meeting to Dr. Kidd, the late president 
of the association, and that he be appointed 
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a permanent vice president. Great kindness 
and hospitality the association had ex- 

last year, at Oxford, under the 
presidency of Dr. Kidd ; and Mr. Ransome, 
after adverting to the bestowal of university 
honours at Oxford on two worthy members 
of the association, seconded the motion. 
The resolution having been » Dr. 
Kipp acknowledged the compliment, and 
stated that the authorities of the university 
had joyfully afforded every attention to the 
association, and every disposition tv confer 
marks of honour on the individuals alluded 
to (Drs. Abercromby and Pritchard). Slight 
as the honour conferred on them might be, 
it was the only one of the kind which had 
been conferred for fifty years. He had 
resided for forty-three years almost con- 
stantly within the university, and he remem- 
bered that at an early period of his residence, 
it was proposed to confer the degree of 
M.D. by diploma on Dr. Jenner; but there 
was such opposition to that act of liberality 
as could not be overcome. After twenty 
years had elapsed it was again proposed, 
and the authorities acceded to the sugges- 
tion, bat very grudgingly even then. The 
last ten years however had made a wonder- 
ful alteration in the feelings of that uni- 
versity. They could not but see the diifu- 
sion of knowledge which had taken place 
within that period, and they had become as 
ready as any individuals could be to testify 
their sense of it, by conferring such honours 
as were within their gift upon individuals 
deserving of them. 

Dr. Bartow, of Bath, proposed the thanks 
of the meeting to Dr. Hastings and Mr. 
Shepherd, the secretaries, and that they be 
requested to continue their services. Dr. 
Hastings had originated the association, 
which now realised the anticipations he had 
then formed of its success and usefulness. 

Mr. Hess, of Worcester, to all that Dr. 
Barlow had observed of Dr. Hastings, 
would only say “ Repetitur.” He might 
add “Si monumentum queris, circumspice.” 

The resolution having been passed, 

Dr. Hastines returned thanks for him- 
self and Mr. Shepherd, whose avocations 
detained him in Worcester. 

Dr. Conoity, of Warwick, moved the 
thanks of the meeting to the council for the 
last year, and that they be requested to con- 
tinue their services, with the addition to 
their number of fifteen new members. 

Dr. Brown, of Sunderland, seconded the 
motion, which passed unanimously. 

Dr. Hastines stated that Dr. Nassé, of 
Bonn, had given an account of the state of 
medicine in Germany last year, which being 
written jin Latin, it was not desirable to 
read to the meeting; especially as it would 
— in the “ Transactions.” 

. Go.pie, of Shrewsbury, moved the 
thanks of the meeting to Dr. Clarke and 
Mr. Hebb for the trouble they had taken in 
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c with foreign members, and 
a: be requested to offer the 
same to Dr. Nassé for his paper. To Mr. 
Hebb the association owed a cmmunicatoiou 
on the diseases of Holland by Dr. Niecu- 
wenhuys. 

Mr. Jounson, of Norwich, seconded the 
motion, which passed unanimously. 

Mr. Hess, of Worcester, said he was 
happy to perform the duties of rédacteur to 
their Dutch corres t, who had com- 
missioned him to return thanks for the in- 
sertion of his last paper in the fonrth 
volume of the “ Transactions ;” and he 
would add his acknowledgments on behalf 
of his own coadjutor, Dr. Clarke. 

Mr. Turner, of Manchester, moved that 
Dr. Bardsley (of that town) be requested to 
deliver the retrospective address to the 
meeting in 1837. He highly eulogised the 
ability of Dr. Bardsley. The motion, se- 
conded by Dr. Srreeron, of Worcester, 

unanimously. 

Dr. Barpstey said he would spare no 
labour in the duty assigned to him. 

The report of the Benevolent Society, in 
connexion with the association, was then 
read by Dr. Bartow. Its objects were 


stated therein to be the appropriation of the 
funds to the relief—first, of contributors, 
unable, through sickness or casualties, to 
continue their professional duties ; 2nd, to 


the widows and children of contributors ; 
3rd, to relief under temporary and unavoid- 
able difficulties ; and 4th, as temporary loans 
at the discretion of the committee. The 
central committee suggested that should the 
general fund accumulate considerably be- 
yond the actual expenditure of the associ- 
ation, a portion of it might be employed in 
promoting these benevolent objects. The 
actual receipts of the benevolent fund were 
stated to be £128 6s. Deducting expenses, 
the balance was £116 10s. 5d. 

Dr. Hastines dissented from the sugges- 
tion of the benevolent fund committee, on 
the ground that, in order to give a character 
of permanence to the association, it would 
be desirable to reserve an income indepen- 
dent of the annual subscriptions ; and that 
a sufficient sum might be raised for the 
one fund, by appeals to the pro- 


ession. 

At this period of the proceedings, the 
hour being about ten o’clock, and the room 
oppressively hot, Dr. Holme fainted, and 
after a short delay was led out of the room, 
when the chair was taken by Dr. Kidd. 
Dr. Holme soon recovered, and was present 
during a part of the subsequent proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. G. J. Crosse, of Norwich, moved that 
the report of the committee of the benevolent 
branch of the association be printed with 
the proceedings of the anniversary meeting. 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Beding- 
field, of Stowmarket, and passed. 
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Dr. Kipp then proceeded to read a paper 
of his own, “On the Anatomical and Physi- 
ological Works of Galen,” who, he observed, 
had justly been considered one of the most 
learned, and, for his time, the most acute, 
of writers on these branches of science. Af- 
ter adverting to Dr. Lowth’s treatise, pub- 
lished at Strasburg twenty years ago, which 
was difficult of access to many, the writer, 
in reference to the controverted point as to 
whether the anatomical descriptions of Ga- 
len had been taken from the ape or from 
man, expressed his opinion that they were 
chiefly taken from the human subject, and 
that Galen, in deference to the prejudices 
of his day, thought it prudent to conceal 
that fact. The Doctor then proceeded to 
describe many of the principal facts in ana- 
tomy and physiology which Galen, contro- 
verting the opinions of Hippocrates, and 
other earlier authors, had discovered or es- 
tablished; and observed that many of the 
terms applied by him existed, with little or 
no alteration, to the present day. Galen’s 
descriptions of the organs of nutrition, se- 
cretion, and reproduction, and of the mus- 
cular and nervous systems, were succinctly 
placed before the auditory. Considering the 
general quickness of observation evinced by 
him, it was rather remarkable that Galen 
had never noticed the lacteals; and it was 
evident, from in his works (which 
the Doctor cited), that although ignorant of 
the doctrine of atmospheric pressure, he was 
acquainted with some of its effects. As a 
specimen of his acuteness, Dr. Kipp men- 
tioned the anecdote of Galen being called 
one day to a patient who had lost sensation 
in the fingers. Galen immediately asked if 
he had ever received any injury of the spine, 
and on being told that he had failen some 
time before and hurt his back, he applied 
remedies for the spinal injury, and thus re- 
stored sensation to the fingers. He asserted 
that intellectual power resided in the brain ; 
but he observed (and this was worthy of ap- 
plication by those who entertained the doc- 
trines of Gall) that he did not speak of the 
moral actions of men—he only spoke of their 
innate propensities, not of their actions, the 
result of education. 

Mr. Kenprick, of Warrington, moved the 
thanks of the meeting to Dr. Kidd for his 
remarks, and that he be requested to publish 
them in the following volume of the “ Trans- 
actions.” Mr Trare, of Leeds, seconded 
the motion, which passed by acclamation. 

Mr. Hare, of Leeds, exhibited a model of 
an apparatus for reducing or removing cur- 
vature of the spine, and other spinal defor- 
mity. It consisted of an inclined plane, to 
which the patient is to be confined in the re- 
cumbent posture by several straps,and, by 
means of weights, regulated to produce such 
an extension only as may be effected with- 
out pain to the patient. The weights were 
gradually i , begianing with but 
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those of two or three pounds, and invariably 
avoiding pain or inconvenience to the pa- 
tient. He exhibited two casts of the back 
of a girl eleven years of age, afflicted with 
spinal curvature, one taken on the 25th of 
April last, and the other on Monday last, 
during which period it appeared from the 
latter that a considerable reduction of the 
angular curvature had been effected by the 
apparatus. He also produced drawings of 
casts in another case of extreme deformity 
from angular curvature. This girl, of about 
the same age as the other, could not move 
except with her hands upon her knees ; and 
in about nine months she was able to walk ; 
she had kept perfectly well since, and had 
never since experienced a day’s indisposi- 
tion. She was now quite straight, and al- 
though in 1829 she weighed but three stone 
and a few ounces, her present weight was 
considerably upwards of seven stone. The 
thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Hare for his communication. 

The CuatrMan announced that Mr. Ollier, 
surgeon to the New Bailey prison, would be 
glad to meet, on the following morning, any 
members of the association who might wish 
to inspect the prison. 

Dr. Hastines then announced the terms 
of the following day’s business, and the meet- 
ing adjourned at half-past eleven o'clock. 

Several places were mentioned as suitable 
for the holding of the next anniversary, which 
it had been intended should be held at Cam- 
bridge; but a comraunication had been re- 
ceived from Professor Haviland, intimating 
that it would be te the interest of the asso- 
ciation to defer meeting in that university 
for a time, and to this suggestion the coun- 
cil deferred. Leeds was named, but it was 
thought inexpedient to hold a meeting there, 
the year after holding one in the approxi- 
mating town of Manchester. Professor Kidd 
proposed, as a compliment to Dr. Hastings, 
to have the next meeting in Worcester; but 
Dr. Hastings, while acknowledging the kind- 
ness of the proposition, greatly questioned 
its policy; and as other gentlemen from 
Worcester concurred with him, Cheltenham 
was at length fixed on. 


Tuurspay, July 21. 


Dr. Hoime took the chair shortly after 
twelve o'clock. 

Dr. Hastines, before the meeting proceed- 
ed to the immediate business of the day, beg- 
ged to call attention to one branch of the 
proceedings which was not going on with 
the regularity that could be wished. He re- 
ferred to the reports to be made by commit- 
tees at the anniversary meetings. One re- 
port, that on provincial schools, was to have 
been delivered last year at Oxford. Suffi- 
cient reasons existed for not giving it then; 
but it was hoped that it would be forthcom- 
ing at this meeting. In that hope he was 
disappointed, The interest now felt in the 
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subject was very great, but, if delays like 
these occurred, all interest respecting it 
would pass away before the appearance of 
the report. Without intending to throw any 
blame on the gentlemen concerned in the pro- 
crastination, he did wish to call their at- 
tention to the great importance of observing 
regularity. A report on iodine was unavoid- 
ably delayed, because the gentleman who 
was to make it had been seriously ill. 

Mr. G. J. Crosse, surgeon, of Norwich, 
then proceeded to read his “ Retrospective 
Address,” which occupied nearly two hours 
of time. It began with a medley of remarks 
on advances made in branches of medicine 
during the past year, commencing with ana- 
tomy. The writer said, that the spread of 
anatomical knowledge in this country was 
“almost a matter of demonstration.” The 
number of able men now devoted to its study 
was nearly treble what he remembered it 
once to be. Manchester, which was the 
first town to institute a provincial school of 
anatomy, possessed all the requisites for car- 
rying on such an establishment, in its loca- 
lity, its population, its wealth, its public me- 
dical charities, and that spirit of enterprise 
and philosophical inquiry which was asso- 
ciated with the names of a White, a Perci- 
val, a Dalton, and a Henry. Physiology 
continued to be much advanced by experi- 
ments upon animals. No subject had of late 
more engaged the attention of physiologists 
than the action and sounds of the heart. The 
report of the Dublin Committee to the last 
meeting of the British Association of Science, 
might be cited in proof of this. A mass of 
contributions upon the nervous and arterial 
systems had also been made, and a remark- 
able discovery by the microscope, of entozoa 
in the human body, of which between one 
and two thousand were found in a square 
inch of muscle, had been announced, as well 
as another species of entozoa, found by Dr. 
Knox in horses. The fact that the saliva was 
alkaline in a state of health, and acid as often 
as the stomach was disordered, and the power 
of iodine to cause salivation, had also been 
elicited ; and the discoveries of auscultators 
had yielded important results. He comment- 
edonthe“ absurdities” of the homoeopathists, 
and noticed the improved methods of apply- 
ing cold in local inflammation, especially in 
France, by irrigation. Amongst the yearly 
announcements of cures for diseases hitherto 
deemed incurable, the most prominent was 
the treatment of cancerous affections by 
chloride of zinc, in the form of paste. In 
hernia the application of cupping glasses, or 
dry cupping, had been recommended ; and 
the most recent proposal for remedying the 
disorder was the employment of firm wooden 
blocks appended to the truss, in the place 
of the soft pad. Reports of the success of 
this mode of treatment had been drawn 
up by Dr. L. Coates, and other American 





writers. British surgeons stood foremost in 
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performing arterial operations upon the 
larger trunks. The carotid artery continued 
a favourite subject for experiments upon 
animals, and in some instances on the human 
being.* Danger attended the tying of both 
arteries at the same time, though both had 
been tied at an interval of 17, and even of 
12 days, as was stated in a case by Professor 
Coole of Leipsic. The practice of treating 
varicose veins, by pinching them with for- 
ceps, and by passing needles through or be- 
neath them, so as to compress the vein; the 
reduction of dislocation of the hip-joint, 
which had been effected within a hundred 
days after the accident ; the use of the dy- 
nanometer in such cases, for ascertaining 
the degree of extension of the pulleys (which 
in one case was equal to 300 Ibs.) ; the ex- 
cision of diseased joints (the memoir of Mr. 
Blackburn, on which subject was the best 
memoir in the country, frem the pen of a 
student) ; the employment and the occa- 
sional misuse of the stomach pump ; the im- 
provements in the treatment of uterine dis- 
eases, by the aid of the speculum and toucher, 
and those in obstetrical surgery, with some 
successful instances of the Casarian opera- 
tion, one in which both lives were saved,— 
all these might be mentioned as subjects in 
aretrospective review of surgieal science. 
The state of medical literature should be 
noticed in this address. A medical book 
society should be established in every dis- 
trict or place where a dozen members could 
be congregated. The British quarterly jour- 
nals had long stood pre-eminent over those 
of other countries. The Edinburgh Journal 
only required to keep in good humour to 
maintain the ascendancy. The accession of 
the British and Foreign Medical Review 
was a great advantage; and it could not 
fail to be honourable to this association to 
rank the editors of that review amongst its 
members. The establishment of weekly 
journals in England was an epoch in medi- 
cal literature. Like any other newspapers, 
they were taken for amusement, and became 
a necessary part of the yearly purchases of 
every medical practitioner. They placed 
before the profession many matters of inter- 
est which could not appear in the quarterly 
journals, and in fact they had become quite 
indispensable. But, from causes which 
must be sought for in the succession of their 
rise, somuch personality, so much invective, 
and even so much faction, was mixed up 
with them, as to characterize them as pecu- 
liar, and unlike what was to be met with any 
other country. Whatever benefit might have 
arisen from such publications, it must be al- 
lowed by every considerate mind that the 
interestedness, the contentions, and the low 
personalities which disgraced their pages, 
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were a great drawback and counterpoise to 
their utility. Had they at all improvedthe 
ethics of the profession? Had the situation 
of practitioners in society been promoted by 
them? Could the slang of a weekly in any 
way advance medical science, or fail to pan- 
der to the coarsest taste? Amongst other ad- 
vances which had been made was that of 
medical topography, in which the pictorial 
art was made available by lithography, in 
promoting the knowledge of anatomy and 
pathology. There was yet, however, a great 
deficiency of medical biographical works in 
this country. In conclusion, he hoped that 
in future medical literature would be the 
subject of a separate retrospective address 
to the association. 

Dr. Kipp then read the report of the com- 
mittee which was appointed to confer with 
the deputation from the Eastern Association, 
respecting a junction between the two bo- 
dies. Having carefully considered the opi- 
nions communicated to them both by local 
councils, and by individual members (which 
all offered the strongest objections to the 
junction), the proposals being subsequently 
considerably modified, the committee were 
unwilling to come to any adverse decision ; 
and, thinking it right that the members at 
large should have an opportunity of deliber- 
ately considering the subject, they recom- 
mended a postponement of the question until 
the next annual meeting. 

Mr. Wixtson, of Manchester, moved the 
adoption of the report, with pleasure, as he 
thought that he saw a way in which this 
delicate and difficult question could event- 
ually be set at rest, to the satisfaction of all 
parties. Dr. BaGnat seconded the motion, 
which passed unanimously. 

Dr. Hastincs expressed the obligation 
which this association was under to the gen- 
tlemen who had come between two and three 
hundred miles in order to promote the com- 
bination of the whole kingdom for the ad- 
vancement of medical science, and of pro- 
ducing harmony and good feeling among all 
branches of the medical profession. 

Dr. Barnes, of Carlisle, seconded by Dr. 
Lyon of Manchester, moved that the anniver- 
sary meeting of the association for 1837 take 
place at Cheltenham, and that Dr. Boisragon 
be appointed the president-elect. Carried. 

Dr. Kipp moved the thanks of the meet- 
ing to the members of the Eastern Associa- 
tion for their attendance at this anniversary, 
to negotiate the union of the two bodies, by 
which many good purposes would probably 
be served. 

Dr. Bartow seconded the motion, which 
was carried. 

Mr. Bepinerie.tp, of Stowmarket, ac- 
knowledged the compliment on behalf of the 
deputation. Perhaps, gentlemen, he ob- 
served, I cannot occupy your attention for 
a few minutes with more advantage than by 
repeating some of the opinions which I ex- 
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at a meeting of the profession at 

on my first, but unsuccessful, en- 

deavour to form an association in the 
upon the same ciples as that which had 
been so happily established in the West. 
We have the best authority for stating, that 
“a house divided against itself cannot 
stand ;” and we may be as perfectly assured, 
that a profession divided against itself must 
fall. At Ipswich, therefore, I earnestly 
dwelt upon the necessity of union; and I 
as earnestly besought my professional bre- 
thren to bury all animosities, to sacrifice all 
personal feelings, petty jealousies, and dif- 
ferences, and to combine for the protection 
and honour of the profession. My admoni- 
tions, however, were disregarded, and it was 
not until the Poor Law Commissioners came 
to give us a practical illustration of the 
axiom, “That want of union is want of 
strength,” that the Eastern Medical Provi- 
sional Association was fully formed. I did 
not pretend to the gift of prophesy ; but I 
had long discerned the clouds that were 
hanging above the medical horizon, and 
which now threaten to burst upon our heads. 
Gentlemen, the crisis is at hand, and the 
conduct of these Associations will, in a 
great measure, determine whether we shall 
continue to maintain rank and station in 
society, or degenerate into “petty dealers 
in drugs.” My only fear is, that we have 
already sunk beneath the ¢ of former 
times; and the bleeding pole and the fillet, 
which once graced the door of the barber- 
surgeon, were really respectable in com- 
parison with the advertisements and hand- 
bills which are put forth by members of 
royal colleges in these days. We have been 
loud and bitter in our complaints, gentle- 
men, and that not without cause, of the 
conduct of the Guardians and of the Assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioners ; but let us not 
deceive ourselves—we have ourselves most 
to blame. The guardians have only evinced 
a zealous regard for their own pockets, and 
the commissioners have but obeyed the 
directions of their employers. But we!— 
What have we done? Nay, what have we 
not done? Have we not kissed the rod that 
chastened us? Have we not, in effect, said, 
“ Kind sirs, you spat upon us last Wednes- 
day ; you called us sharks and extortioners, 
and for this courtesy we'll be your slaves.” 
How humiliating is the station we now 
occupy to that we might have filled, if, when 
the standard of opposition was unfurled, the 
whole profession had rallied around it. That 
which was so obviously to the interest of all, 
would, I had flattered myself, have been 
supported by all. In this expectation, how- 
ever, I have been grievously disappointed. 
But did this desertion of a good cause pro- 
ceed from a spirit of pusillanimity? No; 
it proceeded from the want of a conviction 
that the interests of the individual may be 
best promoted by a strict regard to the in- 


terests of the whole. Mr. Bedingfield then 


addressed some excellent advice to “the 


East, | junior members of the profession, who, as it 


is said, are about to settle themselves in the 
world,” which want of space precludes us 
from reporting. Should we, he added, fail 
to effect a junction between the two Pro- 
vincial Associations, I trust that the only 
rivalry between us will be one of good 
fellowship and strife in the productions of 
intellect. (Cheers.) 


The Poor Law Commissioners and Medical 
Attendance on Paupers. 


Mr. Rumsey, of Chesham, read the report 
of the Committee appointed at Oxford last 
year, to consider the best means of affording 
medical relief to the sick poor, and more 
especially with reference to the operation 
of the new poor law act. The perusal of 
the report occupied more than one hour and 
ahalf. After detailing the measures taken 
by the committee to obtain information on 
the subject, the report described the pria- 
ciples which had guided the committee in 
their inquiry. They regarded the question 
as already decided, that one portion of the 
community was bound to provide another 
portion with medicine, as one of the neces- 
saries of life. They considered that a well- 
regulated supply of medical relief for pau- 
pers, ought to be charged on the fund for 
the legal support of the poor. They defined 
the poor to be, those who were unable to 
procure medicine and attendance at the 
usual low charges made to persons in the 
poorer ranks of life. As to the kind of 
medical attendance, they were of opinion 
that the individual filling the office of parish 
surgeon, should combine the highest quali- 
fieations in the profession, as no public 
office in the profession was equal to it in 
variety or extent. The report next discussed 
the evils of the present practices, chiefly in 
the agricultural unions of parishes, under 
the four heads of tenders and contracts, 
extension of the districts, the “employment 
of ignorant practitioners, and the extension 
of parochial medical relief to improper ob- 
jects. Under the first head, the report 
stated various instances of practices dis- 
graceful to all concerned. One whole 
parish was let to a medical man for £5 a 
year; a great number of parishes were taken 
together by the same practitioner; and one 
large parish was actually taken at a guinea 
per annum. The committee had received 
accounts of the operation of the poor law 
act, from forty-eight individuals, principally 
medical men, residing in forty-seven unions. 
As to remuneration, a scale had been fixed 
upon in several places, where paupers were 
to be attended at the rate of two shillings 
each, and under, a year. Amongst other 
evils were the diminution of medical officers, 
consequent upon the allotment of several 





parishes to one medical man, and the con- 
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sequent necessity of his engaging an as- 
sistant to perform his duties ; the payment 
of so much per head, causing incipient cases 
to be often refused medical aid, and thus 

eting disease which occasionally ended 
in death ; the refusal of the commissioners 
to pay for a consultation in = pe and 
difficult cases; the liability of the surgeon 
to be summoned and reprimanded for alleged 
neglect, on the same footing as any inferior 
parochial officer; and the injury resulting 
to those medical men who presumed to 
express opinions which were unfavourable 
to the present system. After noticing and 
refuting several arguments of the commis- 
sioners in defence of the system, the com- 
mittee recommended that immediate mea- 
sures be taken for conveying the sentiments 
of this association to government and to 
parliament ; and should this course fail, the 
profession should decline firmly to have 
any share in the medical management of the 
poor. (Cheers) They also recommended that 
application be made to the Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, and to the Society of 
Apothecaries, requesting them to adopt 
such measures as might seem to them best 
fitted to effect the object in view. The 
committee then proceeded to suggest various 
alterations in the present plan, which they 
believed was exercising a very pernicious 
influence upon the respectability and moral 
character of medical men. The rate of re- 
muneration should be fixed by some third 
indifferent party, neither by the Commis- 
sioners or Guardians on the one hand, nor 
by the medical men on the other. The 
charges for medical attendance and for 
drugs should be separate and distinct 
(Cheers), and wherever it was practicable 
a dispensary should be fitted up for the 
supply of medicines to sick paupers of the 
parish or union. The whole of the medical 
arrangements should be under the control of 
authorities selected from the medical pro- 
fession, such as medical superintendents, 
who might act in conjunction with the 
central board of Poor Law Commissioners. 
The patients should in all cases apply first 
to the medical officers, one great evil of the 
present system being, that the guardians 
were constituted judges of the necessity 
for medical attendance. The old parish 
boundaries should be returned to, except in 
eases where there were several small con- 
tiguous parishes. (Applause followed the read- 
ing of the Report.) 

Dr. Wittiams, of Nottingham, deeply 
regretted that a stronger feeling of indig- 
nation was not manifested against the pro- 
ceedings of the Poor Law Commissioners. 
In his own county, in a district twenty-five 
miles in extent, and embracing a population 
of 15,000, the commissioner told the medical 
gentlemen, that if they would not do the 
whole work for £80, he would bring a 
young man from London to do it. More 





respectable practitioners than the three who 
live in the district he did not know. They 
had asked him what they should do. He 
said to them, “ For the sake of humanity, 
do not let the poor be delivered into the 
hands of ignorance and inexperience. Take 
it, on these grounds only, and then by your 
representations and the co-operation of the 
profession, you may force attention from the 
legislature.” He moved that the report of 
the poor law committee be printed with the 
account of the proceedings of the anniversary. 
He concluding by stating that the Duke of 
Newcastle had written, unsolicited, to say 
that, if the whole profession in Nottingham 
would join together and establish a medical 
school, he would place £500 at their dis- 
posal. 

Mr. S. Smitu, of Leeds, seconded the re- 
solution, which passed unanimously. 

Dr. Curuwatte moved that the report be 
immediately published in a separate form, 
for distribution. 

Mr. Tupor, of Bath, seconded the motion, 
which passed unanimously. 

Mr. FLINT, of Stockport, thought, that the 
association should give their decisive opi- 
nion on the subject of the poor law medical 
contract; and he, therefore, moved, that a 
petition from the individuals assembled at 
this anniversary meeting, praying forredress, 
be immediately presented jto the Lords by 
Lord Melbourne, and to the Commons by 
Lord John Russell. 

Mr. Dickson, of Macclesfield, seconded 
the resolution, and observed that it was the 
poverty, and not the will, of the young prac- 
titioners, that compelled them to take offices 
under the Poor Law Commissioners. The 
petition was then read, and adopted ; and 

Dr. Wacker, of Huddersfield, moved that 
copies of it be forwarded to the Colleges, 
and the Apothecaries’ Company in London, 
with a request for their co-operation in pro- 
curing relief for the profession. No one, he 
said, could feel deeper disgust than he did, 
at that system of medical cannibalism which 
had taken deep root in this country, and 
which would soon render us ignominious in 
the eyes of foreigners. The evidence laid 
before the House of Commons’ Committee 
was grossly deficient in many respects. The 
medical statistics of workhouses were hardly 
ever alluded to. 

Mr. Hess cordially seconded the resolu- 
tion, which he considered as a codicil to the 
testament they had signed to the ministers 
of the day, who, he knew, were not duly 
impressed with the degraded state of the 
profession. About three months ago the 
professional gentlemen of the county of 
Worcester were called upon to aid those 
who were then assembling in Buckingham- 
shire, and he, having been appointed their 
chairman, it was proposed that he should go 
to London to wait wpon Lord J. Russell, 
and state to him the complaints of the pro- 





fession in that district, and it was agreed 
that he should be accompanied by the four 
County members. Three of them signified 
their readiness to accompany him; the fourth 
was ill. He wrote to Lord John Russell to 
know when he would receive the deputation, 
and he received a reply to the effect, that 
his lordship was in possession of all the 
evidence that need be presented to him— 
thereby intimating that the deputation was 
not necessary. This fact was a strong ar- 
gument in favour of petitioning parliament. 

Dr. Hote consented to attach his name 
as president of the association to those co- 
pies which were to be transmitted to the 
three corporate bodies in London. 

Dr. Knicut, of Sheffield, moved, and Mr, 
Barnett, of Stourport, seconded, that a 
committee be formed to report, at the next 
anniversary meeting, on the various modes 
of extending needful relief to the sick poor 
not dependant on parochial aid; and that 
the committee, with power to add to their 
number, consist of Dr. Forbes, of Chiches- 
ter; Dr. Walker, of Huddersfield ; Dr. Con- 
nolly, of Warwick; Dr. Barlow, of Bath ; 
Mr. Smith, of Southam; Mr. Romsey, of 
Chesham, and Mr. M‘Kinnett, of Coventry. 

Mr. Smrru, of Southam, stated that he had 
prepared a paper, instituting a comparison 
between his self-supporting dispensaries 
and the selfish system of the medical clubs, 
&e. The meeting, however, thought the day 
too far advanced for its perusal now, and it 
was agreed to be inserted in the report of 
proceedings. 

Thanks were voted to the proprietors of 
the Manchester Royal Institution, and to the 
managers of the different institutions in 
Manchester, who had afforded accommoda- 
tion to the association. 

Dr. Hoime having quitted the chair, it 
was taken by Dr. Bartow, and Dr. Kipp 
moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Hotme for 
his services as president. Dr. Cono.ty se- 
conded the motion; and the vote having 
been suitably acknowledged, the proceed- 
ings terminated shortly before five o'clock, 


THE DINNER. 


At six o’clock a hundred and twenty 
gentlemen, members of the association and 
their friends, sat down to dinner in the 
Exchange dining-room, Dr. Hotme in the 
chair, with several M.D.’s on his right and 
left; the rest of the company sitting at 
three tables down the room; the Vice Presi- 
dents were Mr. Turner, Dr. Joun Barpsiey, 
and Mr. Wison, all of Manchester; the 
chairman, after the cloth was removed and 
“The King” proposed, gave as a toast 
“ Prosperity to the Provincial Medical and 
Surgical Association, and its founder Dr. 
Hastings.” Dr. Hastines, in returning 
thanks, said the profession in the provinces 
was broken and disjointed eight years ago, 
and expressed his gratification at this meet- 
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ing being held in the centre of the cotton 
manufactures, where British enterprize had 
done so much to increase modern civiliza- 
tion and improve science. This was the 
first provincial town in which memoirs of a 
scientific character were published, and it 
now contained many worthy successors of a 
Percival, a Ferrier,anda White. He valued 
as highly as any one the intellectual exertions 
of the present age; but, however great his 
acquirements, that man was but a sort of 
monster who did not add to them the more 
desirable acquisition of high moral excel- 
lence. Onthis ground, as well as on others, 
he hoped that these anniversary meetings 
would long continue raising the intellectual 
character and improving the highest moral 
feelings of our nature. 

The next toast was, “ Dr. Kupp, the late 
President ;” and in acknowledging it, the 
Doctor eulogized Manchester as a place 
where provincial science had beer cradled 
and was now enthroned. The Herculean 
labours of its infancy were sufticiently 
evinced by the Transactions of its Literary 
and Philosophical Society; and to the in- 
fluence of its empire, the dominion of the 
name of Dalton equally testified. He relat- 
ed an anecdote which he said was little, if 
at all, known, and which had been told him 
by one of an illustrious trio who had attend- 
ed a course of lectures delivered by Dr. 
(then Mr.) Dalton in London. That trio 
consisted of Drs. Thompson and Wollaston, 
and Sir Humphrey Davy. On meeting at 
supper after attending Mr. Dalton’s first 
lecture, they said “ This will notdo.” They 
parted and slept on this opinion. The next 
day Dr. Wollaston, whose great mind was 
taken by surprise by the magnitude of Mr. 
Dalton’s discoveries, had changed his opi- 
nion, and with becoming candour said, “ We 
were mistaken. Depend upon it, it will do ;” 
and from that moment it did do. In conclu- 
sion Dr. Kidd proposed the “ health of Dr. 
Holme,” the chairman. 

The CuarrMan having acknowledged the 
compliment, gave “ Dr. E. Johnstone (a per- 
manent Vice President of the Association) 
and the Vice Presidents.” “The health of 
Mr. Shephard, the joint Secretary with Dr. 
Hastings ’’—“ Sir George Teesdale, and the 
King’s Dragoon Guards”—(acknowledged 
by Dr. Jones, Surgeon to the Regiment)— 
“The honorary Members,’’—(Sir A. Cooper, 
Sir B. Brodie, Sir C. Bell, and Dr. Traill)— 
“The Mayor of Worcester (Mr. Hebb) and 
the Corresponding Members.” 

Mr. Hess returned thanks, and observed, 
that the great class of general practitioners, 
under an inferior system of education, had 
sent from their ranks a Davy, a Denham, a 
Mason, a Goode,anda Jenner. What, then, 
might not be hoped from their zeal, efforts, 
and talents, under the influence of: the 
improved character and better discipline of 





the present system of medical education? 
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He proposed “the President elect, Dr. 
Boisragon, of Cheltenham.” 

The next toast was—“Mr. Turner, and 
success to Medical Provincial Schools.” 
Mr. TurNER expressed his satisfaction at the 
compliment. 

“Dr. James Lomax Bardsley, and the 
medical officers of provincial infirmaries 
and dispensaries,” was acknowledged by Dr. 
Bardsley. “Dr. Forbes and Dr. Conolly, 
and the enlightened supporters of societies 
for thecultivation ofscience in the provinces.” 
Dr. ConoLty returned thanks and express- 
ed his regret that Dr. Forbes could not be 
present. 

The nexttoasts were “ Dr. Somerville, the 
London Inspector of Anatomy ;”’ “ The Royal 
Societies of London and Edinburgh, and 
the Royal Irish Academy ;”’ “The Li 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 
and its illustrious President, Dr. Dalton ’’— 
(3 times 3cheers). Dr. Datton, in acknow- 
ledging the toast, said that the society had 
been established about fifty years, and he 
believed that Dr. Holme and himself had 
belonged to it forty years. He had not much 
to say, as his walk had been chiefly in 
chemistry, certainly a collateral branch of 
medical science; but he had not altogether 
neglected physiology, three or four essays 
on which he had published in the “ Trans- 
actions” of the society referred to; which 
he believed, though bat little read, would 
bear perusal. One was an essay on respira- 
tion and animal heat; another, Considera- 
tions respecting atmospheric pressure upon 
the animal frame, how explained and under- 
stood; and another, on the quantity of food 
taken by an animal in health, and the various 
secretions, published in the last vol. of the 
“Transactions.” The chemical part of the 
subject was recent, but the experiments 
which laid the foundation for it were under- 
taken and executed upwards of forty years 
ago. 

Several other toasts were given during 
the evening, including the “ Universities of 
the British Empire ;” “The Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons, and the Apotheca- 
ries Company ;” “The British Association 
of Science ;” “The Councils of the Natural 
History Society and Botanical Gardens,” 
&c. Space allows us to report nothing 
more, 





INTERCEPTED LETTERS. 
THANKS FOR THE HONOUR. 


“ Sin :—I wave your letter before me, in 
which I am officially informed that the Pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Physicians 
has been pleased to nominate me a Fellow 
of that college. 

“For nearly forty years I used every 
means I could contrive, and even invoked 
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the blessing of a kind Providence, in order 
that I might be removed from the humble 
rank of a licentiate, but my prayers availed 
me nothing ; and now that the twelfth hour 
has come, you offer me what I dare not ac- 
cept. Yet, had it not been for the evidence 
which I gave before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, that evidence having, unfortunately 
for me, been laid before the public, I should 
have been too happy to accept the gift, and 
Tshould even have considered the Fellowship 
as a special dispensation from the Giver of 
all good. But I beg that you will assure 
the president that he shall never find me 
wanting in gratitude for the great compli- 
ment he has paid me on this eventful occa- 
sion; and that for his services to my dearly 
loved son, I am always, and ever shall be, 
ready to do whatever he desires me. His 
failure at the Charter-house was no fault of 
Sir Henry’s ; and it affords a balm to my 
soul, whilst it is in trouble, to reflect that 
this yetth is one of your Fellows, and that 
he owes his high station to that moral and 
classical education of which I was unfor- 
tunately deprived. I remain, Sir, your hum- 


ble servant, 
“j5,.R,. Fee? s, 
“« Blind Manufactory, Moorfields.” 


“ Sir:—I reject with contempt the offer 
which the president has made to me, through 
you, of becoming a Fellow of the College ; 
and if you wish further to know the real 
cause of the indignant feelings which I en- 
tertain against that body, I beg leave to refer 
you to Dr. Macmicnakt, the librarian, who, 
I regret to say, had once my confidence. 
Your obedient servant, 

«“ A, C————-, Kt. 

« ____, Treland.” 


“ Sin:—I am highly honoured with your 
kind communication, and accept of the Fel- 


lowship most gratefully. There is no li- 
centiate of the college to whom the posses- 
sion of this high rank was of so much im- 
portance as myself. Bred in a humble cot- 
tage, and receiving a still humbler educa- 
tion, far removed from the example of high 
moral and classical habits, but having ac- 
quired a large fortune by the most distin- 
guished public services, I stood in need of 
nothing but rank, to enable me to spend the 
remainder of my days happily to myself, and 
to the honour of my profession. In return 
for the president's kindness to me, I beg that 
you will assure him, in the most earnest 
manner, that I will call him in to every pa- 
tient on every occasion when I may have it 
in my power; and I will take particular care 
to laud him for his knowledge in the art of 
surgery, so that when the Duke meets with 
an accident, I can conscientiously solicit his 
attendance. I shall also take every means 
to atone for the painfulexposure I was forced 
to make before the ittee of the House 
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of Commons, when I stated that I considered 
the fellowship was equal to nought. Ihave 
the honour to remain, your faithful and obe- 
dient co-fellow, 
«J.R. H—+. 
“ Apsley House.” 


“My Dear Sin:—I am overcome with 
gratitude by your intimation. I feel now 
that I was premature in expecting that the 
President should have sooner elected me to 
the Fellowship, being well aware ,that I 
have no right to such a high honour, unless 
it be from my ultra-conservative principles, 
and having taken every opportunity of re- 
commending the President to my city con- 
nections. My success will prove to those 
who are not conversant with college matters, 
that the report of my having been black- 
balled is erroneous; for, thanks to kind Dr. 
MAKERIGHT, his vote was quite sufficient to 
turn the scale in my favour. Your obliged 


og Pa “J.A.G Ne 


“ Finsbury Square, 
wear Charington’s Brewery.” 


“My Dear Dr. Seymour :—Being con- 
vinced that to you alone I am indebted for 
being elected to the Fellowship, I beg you 
will offer my humble thanks to the Fellows, 
and assure them that I will do my utmost to 
be considered as a good Fellow! I always 
make it a rule to be merry wherever I go, 
and I will ever hold it to be my first duty to 
render my services to the old ladies in Pall 
Mall gratuitously. Iam off to Norfolk, to 
assist those of the weaker sex in that quar- 
ter, who presented me with the plate. God 
bless you, if possible. 

“Cc, M. C——t. 


* Parsley Bed, July, 1836.” 


“ Kinp Frienp:—Thy letter was duly re- 
ceived. It grieves me to the heart that thy 
president should have been so ignorant of 
the fundamental rules which guide moral 
men, as to have anticipated that thy proposal 
should have been accepted by me. The 
principles of thy body are seliishness and 
corruption, whilst those by which I have al- 
ways acted, and hope I shall always act, are 
justice, truth, honour, integrity, and bene- 
volence to all mankind. How couldst thee 
in thy heart then be prompted to offer unto 
me the cup of poison, which, had I drunk, 
would not only have destroyed my vital func- 
tions, but would have annihilated all those 
useful powers by which I can labour for the 
benefit of the human race. Well do I know 
thy motives ; but they are not creditable to 
thee. I wish they were! 

“T. H, 


“ Museum of Pathological Preparations, 
Guy’s Hospital. 
“ Post scriptum.—This lett<r I shall en- 
close to thee, done into Latin, that it may be 


the more acceptable to the understanding of 
thy classical president,” 





BRIDGNORTH AND SOUTH SALOP 
INFIRMARY, 
EXTENSIVE CANCER IN THE LOWER LIP.— 
OPERATION, 


Aug. 30, 1836. Epwarp Barse, aged 77, 
was admitted an in-patient, with cancer on 
the lower lip. The disease had existed for 
several years, and extended from the right 
angle of the mouth along the entire surface 
of the lip, and encroached on the cheek on 
the opposite side. It penetrated downwards 
to the bottom of the alveolar process, in- 
volving the gums of the lower incisors, 
There is no disease in the neighbouring ab- 
sorbents. 

31. Three ragged teeth in front of the 
lower jaw having been removed, Mr. J. M. 
Corey made aa incision through the left angle 
of the mouth, across the cheek, in a direc. 
tion towards the parotid gland. He then 
made another incision, at a right angle with 
the former, which was carried nearly to the 
chin. Another incision, commencing at the 
opposite angle of the mouth, was continued 
down to meet the other under the chin. The 
wound being compressed on each side by 
Mr. Puituips, the house-surgeon, with a fin- 
ger and thumb, to prevent hemorrhage, Mr. 
CoLey removed the tumour and intervening 
mass from the alveolar processes. The open- 
ing being very wide, it was found impracti- 
cable to apply the hair-lip pin, for the pur- 
pose of forming the upper part of the new 
lip. A curved needle and ligature were 
therefore introduced, and the cheek on each 
side heing detached from the bone, to faci- 
litate the approximation of the gaping wound, 
two twisted sutures were applied below the 
ligature, and the parts brought into close 
contact. The patient was then removed to 
bed, and directed to take liquid food through 
a quill. 

June 1. Restless night; some degree of 
swelling; great tightness, occasioned by the 
sutures and ligature. 

1. The sutures all removed; perfect union; 
cannot yet admit a spoon into the mouth ; 
the chin much inflamed. 

6. The ulceration, occasioned by the di- 
vision of the cheek, not yet healed, 

25. Two small ulcers have appeared in 
the inside of the new lip, occasioned by the 
friction of twocarious teeth, which were this 
day removed. 

July 2. Ulcers healed, and the swelling 
and tightness of the lip entirely gone. 

The union of the divided parts is scarcely 
perceptible, and the food and saliva are re- 
tained during mastication. 

The appearance of the lip is perfectly na- 
tural, except that it is smaller than the ori- 





ginal one. 
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CASES, 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 
ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM IN NERVOUS APFFEC- 
TIONS. 

Dr. Extiotson has employed this medi- 
cine in several cases besides those mention- 
ed in Tue Lancet, page 512, a short time 
since. Of the three following, two only 

were treated successfully :— 

Casel. Harriet Baker, 32 years of age, a 
servant, who had enjoyed good health until 
two years since, during which period she has 
been under medical treatment, from which 
she experienced no material benefit; she 
now complains of lassitude, weakness, pains 
in the right hypochondrium, especially on 
walking up stairs, which also produces pain 
in the epigastrium ; the pain, too, frequently 
occurs after meals, attended occasionally 
with sickness. There is morbid sensibility 
at the epigastric and hypochondriac regions 
on each side, extending round to the spine, 
and also over some of the dorsal vertebra. 
She has suffered from the various symptcms 
of hysteria; the menstruation occurs re- 
gularly, but in diminished quantity; no 
pain in the head; bowels rather costive ; 
tongue clean; pulse 75. She began, on the 
30th of June, to take three ounces of the 
infusion of artemisia, every six hours. On 
the 4th of July she was better; there was 
less tenderness in the hypochondriac and 
epigastric regions. She went on gradually 


improving until the 12th, when, at her own 
request, feeling so much better, she was 
discharged. 


Case 2. This was a laundress, aged 60, 
who had ceased to menstruate for 12 years. 
See had well-marked hysteria, and suffered 
from morbid sensibility of various parts of 
the body. 

There is morbid sensibility of the surface 
on the whole of the right side of the chest 
and abdomen ; of the right arm, but more 
especially of the integuments of the upper 
arm; of the upper part of the chest ; and of 
the epigastric, hypochondriac, and lumbar 
region on the right side. At about the 
middle of the chest, near the nipple, there is 
less tenderness than higher up and lower 
down, and corresponding with this, there is 
tenderness of the spine, which is greatest 
over the two or three upper dorsal, and over 
the lower dorsal and upperlumbar vertebra ; 
less over the vertebra near the centre of the 
dorsal region. The tenderness is also chiefly 
confined to the right side of the spinous 
processes. There is scarcely any on the 
left side. She can take a full inspiration, 
but it produces pain in the right hypochon- 
drium. She is subject to palpitation, 
especially when there is much pain in the 
side. 

There is numbness of the right hand and 
arm, particularly in the morning, when she 
can scarcely dress herself. She experiences 





no numbness of the right leg, no pain in the 
back, except between the shoulders. The 
tenderness is quite superficial; the least 
touch on the most tender parts causes a 
twitching of the muscles. Bowels costive, 
tongue whitish, skin warm and moist, pulse 
75. Dr. Extiotson dwelt particularly on 
the morbid tenderness, and called the atten- 
tion of the pupils to the fact of the right side 
of the spine being affected, whilst the left 
was free from any symptom. On the 30th 
of June she began by taking three ounces of 
the infusion of the artemisia every six 
hours. She took also two purgative pills 
at bedtime. On the 19th of July she was 
so much better that it was not thought neces- 
sary to continue her in the hospital. She 
went on with her medicine until a day or 
two before she left. 


Case 3. The third case was one of inflam- 
matory hysteria. In this case there was great 
morbid tenderness in various parts. After 
depletion to some extent, and the administra- 
tion of mercury until the gums were tender, 
the patient took a drachm of the powder of 
artemisia, three times a day; this was on 
the 17th of May; she had experienced no 
relief on the 24th; the dose was therefore 
increased to two drachms ; and on the 28th 
she took that dose every four hours; on the 
3ist the infusion was substituted for the 
‘peng four ounces being given every four 

ours; on the 11th of June, as she was not 
better, the artemisia was omitted, and a 
drachm of the carbonate of iron was given 
every six hours ; the dose was increased by 
degrees to six drachms every four hours. 
She was taking that quantity on the 28th of 
June with decidedly good effect. She was 
so much better on the 19th of July that she 
was discharged. 

Dr. Extiotson remarked on the last case, 
that the patient took the powder at first, and 
not the infusion, which was different from 
the course pursued with the two first 
patients. The remedy might possibly have 
done good, if it had been continued longer. 

CUT-THROAT—DEATH—AUTOPSY. 

The man Sacu, whose case is reported in 
Tue Lancet, page 382, appeared to be going 
on very well until the 18th of July. The 
external wound was diminishing consider- 
ably in size. On the night of the 17th he 
took his supper as usual, and asked for a 
little anodyne mixture to procure rest. His 
breathing did not appear to be more difficult 
than it had been for some time. At four 
o’clock, a.m., on the 18th, Mr. HaLLam was 
called up by the nurse, who stated that the 
patient could hardly get his breath. He 
was quite dead before Mr. Hattam could 
reach the ward. From the statementsof his 
fellow patients it appeared, that about a 
quarter of an hour before, he was eating 
something which he had in his locker, and 








drinking water. Immediately after which 
he appeared as if choked, and breathed with 
the greatest difficulty. The night nurse 
was absent from the ward at the moment. 
He walked up and down the ward two or 
three times, breathing with great difficulty, 
and making, during respiration, an unusual 
noise. He then laid on his bed, breathed 
three or four times, and expired. On 
examining the larynx and esophagus, with 
the finger, no foreign body could be detected. 

Autopsy 30 hours after death.—The tongue, 
larynx, trachea, and pharynx, were removed 
from the body. In doing so the posterior 
part of the pharynx opposite the wound was 
found firmly adherent to the bodies of the 
cervical vertebre. The structures around 
were very mnch condensed. The epiglotis 
and os thyroidis were drawn an inch and a 
half, or two inches, above the rima glottidis, 
towards the chin. Nothing peculiar was 
found in the pharynx or esophagus. On 
laying open the posterior wall of the trachea 
and larynx, and looking from below, the 
opening through which he had breathed 
during life was found to be of about the size 
of a quill, and easily dilatable, so as to 
admit the fore-finger. The sides of the 
rima were swollen and cedematous. The 
left ala of the thyroid cartilages was af- 
fected with ulceration, underneath an open- 
ing which had been made to evacuate the 
contents of a small abscess. The ulceration 
did not communicate with the mucous 
membrane of the larynx. A little pus ex- 
uded on pressure. 


Chest.—Adhesions, apparently of old 
date, existed between the opposite sides of 
the pleura pulmonalis of the right lung, and 
the pleura costalis ; and also between the 
serous membrane covering the diaphagm, 
and the corresponding surface of the pleura 
pulmonalis. The lungs appeared to be 
healthy. 


Abdomen.—Many of the intestinal glands 
were enlarged, and earthy deposits of 
various sizes were found in the folds of the 
mesentery, some as large as horse-beans,and 
several of the size of a nut. They had the 
appearance of portions of carious bones. 





Sp. Sor. or Copaina.—To the Editor.—Sir : 
—I subjoin a method of analyzing the adver- 
tised “ Specific Solution of Copaiba.” Those 
who have written in its commendation may 
be benefited by its publicity :—Pour the con- 
tents of a small bottle of the solution into a 
six-ounce phial, with two ounces of distilled 
water ; add to it a strong solution of tartaric 
acid, until it becomes slightly acidulous. Im- 
merse the phial in boiling water, when the 
formed precipitate of supertartrate of po- 
tass will dissolye, leaving the pure bal- 
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sam floating on the surface. On leaving 
it to cool, the supertartrate, being nearly in. 
soluble, will again precipitate, and by col- 
lecting, drying, and weighing this precipi 
tate, the proportion of pure potass containe 

in it may be ascertained, estimating it ; 

about one-third of the weight. 

By the following means it may be made :— 
Boil together for ten minutes in a glass ves 
sel, Bals. Copaiba, Zij; Liq. Potass, Ziy 
Aq. omg allow it to cool to abou: 
140 deg., and add to it Sp. Ath. Nit. 3, 
Shake them well together, and pour them 
into a glass separating funnel ; in a short 
time about five drachms of undissolved fluid 
(more like tarc oil than the balsam) will se- 
parate, and float on the surface, from which 
the specific must be drawn. If these ingre- 
dients be shaken together cold, the same re- 
sults will take place, though the balsam is 
not dissolved in so large a quantity. I am, 
Sir, your constant reader, 

A Droeeist’s Assistant. 

July 21, 1836. 








CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Bedingfield’s reply to Dr. T. Cox next 
week. 

The letter of our correspondent at Edin- 
burgh only reached London by the post of 
Thursday, too late then for our crowded co- 
lumns this week. 


The advertisement from Dr. Hastings did 


tion with the present number. 


In the letter of Mr. Bree, which we pub- 
lish this week at page 599, will be found the 
proofs which that gentleman is capable of 
furnishing of the success of his club-system. 

f many of such proofs were in existence, 
what would become of the profession ? 


Our pages shall be cheerfully opened to a 
statement of facts from Mr. Roscoe in reply 
to “ Judex.” 


Dr. Roscoe, who has addressed the Editor 
in a private note, was not alluded to in the 
notice in Tue Lancet of July 23. The notice, 
however, was very erroneously printed. 


The communication forwarded by Dr. S. 
will probably be used next week. 


Dr. Uwtns is an unmerciful quiz. He has 
just pronounced Sir Henry Halford, in print, 
to be “the highest medical authority in the 
country,” and so gravely, that were Dr.U wins 
known to have an eye to the Fellowship, he 
would not be thought to joke. 


Mr. F. S. Gervis, a member of the College 
of Surgeons, has been lately elected to the 








coronership of Tiverton, Devon. 





not come to hand early enough for publica-_ 
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